
There is a touch of mystical pantheism about 
John Cowper Powys’ writings. Utterly un-English 
in the accepted sense, he belongs to the interna- 
tional world of art. He is a feeler more than a 
thinker — a quality which is universally appealing. 
As a critic he is acute and understanding. 

Here in this book he sets out to show that it is 
the business of the individual to take his life in his 
own hands and get whatever happiness he can 
from it. It is a task which needs initiative. Instead 
of depending on your fate and the providential 
strokes of good luck that miglit befall you occa- 
sionally, you should be happy with life itself. 

Potvys was a most remarkable lecturer and 
much of his work, especially his non-fiction, reads 
like a published lecture. 
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The Root of the Matter 

because they alone, in the long run, bring us happiness, 
we can only obtain this happiness, or create this happi- 
ness, by treating these things as ends in themselves and 
by letting the happiness they bring, their by-product, come 
and go as it will. 

But is not this attitude of mind, when you really ana- 
lyse it, a pathological superstition? Does not its preval- 
ence prove, not the sacredness of God, Truth, Beauty, 
Goodness, Work, but the sacredncss of the feeling of 
happiness, a feeling so precious, so rare, so sacred in fact 
that we all are secretly afraid — as the ancients were in 
regard to those Avenging Deities that they called the Eu- 
menides — to so much as name in our hearts what we 
know to be the feeling that really keeps us going and 
keeps the world going. 

This work is Uierefore an experiment, an experiment 
for both writer and reader, to see what effect it has upon 
the mind if we habitually destroy this happiness-taboo 
and aim at building up for ourselves — and incidentally 
for others — a premeditated system or art of personal hap- 
piness out of the various orderly and disorderly elements 
tliat the fatality of our character and the accidents of our 
environment and our experience offer as our destined and 
chance-given material. 

The .only axiom I must beg the reader to accept at the 
start — even if he be rationally committed to some system 
of fatalism or determinism — is the basic axiom that our 
thoughts at least are more or less under our control. 

This is really tlie root of the matter. If you refuse to 
allow that the human mind has any control over its 
thoughts I cannot see what good you can possibly get— 
except the satisfaction of studying a fellow-dupe’s illu- 
sions — from a book of this kind. It must appear to you 
mere pretentious gabble. But if you grant this one single 
axiom, (hat the mind has at least a partial control over 
its thoughts, I think I can deduce, though with no exact 
or mathematical inevitableness, but still with a measure 
of convinciveness a good many important conclusions. 
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The Root of the Matter 

us feel happy by calling up certain thoughts while it dis- 
misses certain other thoughts. 

Most of us, I suppose, even if we are what are called 
‘healthy-minded’, have some peculiar dreads, apprehen- 
sions. fears, loathings, horrors, to dwell upon which is 
extremely painful to us and to forget which is a heavenly' 
relief. I doubt whether we can prevent these thought’s 
first appearances, but the mind has the power of either 
dwelling on them or of forcing itself to forget them; and 
what I myself have discovered, from examining the be- 
haviour of my own mind, is that there is a cruel demon 
hidden in it that derives sadistic pleasure from trying to 
force me to think of the vety things that especially make 
me shudder. And the happier I feel — and the pleas^ter, 
in other respects, the moment is — the more energetically 
does this demon under my own helmet call to my atten- 
tion what I particularly loathe to think about.’ 

Whether there is such a thing as a ‘faculty’ of the mind 
exactly corresponding to what we popularly mean by the 
word ‘will’ does not affect what I am saying. It is fashion- 
able nowadays to dislike the idea of ‘faculties of the mind* 
and it is also fashionable nowadays to especially disEhe 
the notion of a mental activity called ‘the use of the T-dT 
but it surely remains that there is some movemen: cf cnr 
deepest self, some psychic experience commcn m ns, 
which, whether you call it by the word ‘will’ or hy seme 
other name, is an important aspect of all hnman nrmm- 
logy. 

What I mean is that there is someimr in me - — 
working of our minds, which, if yon are me nedmmn m 
call it by the popular raonos^Ifahle Vid'. jod mil hme 
to designate by some word when ven msh mmnmr e 
universal subjective feelinn thm ad ha-ra'Vhihir n 
be an illusion or not. 

But at this point it is necessmr for me m me a ~ — e 
still more unfashionable than rim --fi’ snn -mh 
even a worse odour of archafe mnsmhim— ' 
word ‘faiUi’. For as a r-.-^r-^r :vhm — '?• --- 




But what kind of a thing is this ‘happiness’ we are con- 
sidering? Tliat is the next matter to be discussed. We 
all know roughly what the words Happiness and Unhap- 
piness mean, but like all human names for important re- 
actions to life they seem to indicate states of feeling that 
quickly tend to blend with, and lose themselves in, other 
states of feeling, for which there have been found, by the 
selective instinct of our particular tribe, quite different 
names. 

Joy, ecstasy, rapture, delight, satisfaction, enchantment, 
peace, contentment, enjoyment, blessedness, pleasure — all 
these indicate conditions of human feeling that cannot 
be rigidly separated off from what we call Happiness. 
Pleasure, I suppose, comes on the whole nearest to it in 
our ordinary speech and the antithesis Pleasure — Pain 
corresponds roughly, in most of our minds, with the 
antithesis Happiness — Unhappiness. 

Pam, however, though applicable as we all Icnow to 
mental suffering, strictly belongs to the physical side of 
things, v/hile even Pleasure, the- other member of this 
great rival antithesis, though less consistently than Pain, 
has like it a physical implication. 

There is always a considerable margin, a sort of ob- 
scure twilight-nimbus, left vague and indetermined around 
every great human word, as it descends the stream of the 
generations, and certain important nuances of meanine 
arc constantly being added, while others are being taken 
away, without the possibility of any individual mind in 
one lifetime catching the drift of the change. 

Personally I like the sound of the word ‘pleasure' a 
good deal better than the sound of the word ‘happiness*. 
There seems to me something at once more fluid and 
more organic^ about it; while the word ‘pain’ is cerrainlj 
more expressive than the word ‘unhappiness*. The syl- 
lables happy’ have something Jaunt}’ about then, seme- 
thing brisk and bouncing. They sueeest an eienrsrr -sss 
dignified, less poetical, than the ps^'cblc erntne ne- 
veyed in the syllables ‘pleasure’. Take fnr insnnrn^ 
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chsxacteristic line of Wordsworth’s; ‘The pleasure which 
there is in life itself,’ and substitute the word ‘happi- 
ness’. It would not be only the scansion of the verse that 
would be broken. There would be a loss of some deep 
organic quality in the meaning. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the annoying jauntiness, and 
even the bouncing babyishness, of the word_ ‘happy’, it 
is hard to see how it can be avoided. What it possesses, 
that the more poetical word ‘pleasure’ lacks, is an over- 
tone of mental volition. You can will to be happy — ^you 
cannot evoke the mystery of pleasure by any willing. 

It seems indeed as though happiness might be consi- 
dered as the subjective counterpart to pleasure. I mean 
that while it would be natural to say: ‘Be happy or die! ’ 
there would be something strained, something even vio- 
lent, about the expression: ‘Get pleasure or die! ’ The 
more you concentrate on the difference- between these 
words the more clearly does it appear that while pleasure 
is something that comes to you from outside, happiness 
is something that, though it may often be ‘roused to re- 
ciprocity’ by pleasure, is intrinsically a mental, or even a 
moral state. You could also, I think, maintain without 
contradiction that there is an implication of lastingness, 
about happiness, whereas the idea of pleasure suggests 
something not only more physical but much more tran- 
sitory. 

Having thus dealt with the meaning of our word I want 
now to dig down if I can to the basic root-psychology of 
tire feeling, or sensation,. or emotion which the word con- 
veys. 

I think we find, as with most things in the world, an 
unmistakable duality in the nature of happiness itself, 
quite irrespective of its basic opposition to its antagonist 
in the happy — unhappy antithesis. The thing can be a 
passive state or it can be an active state. At its best in 
its pa^ive condition it gives you the feeling of a certain 
lying back in delicious receptivity upon the life-stream 
Whose waves rock you and whose flood bears you up. 
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The Root of the Matt er 

At its best in its active state it gives you the feeling of 
a vibrant energy, of a strong, tense self-creation, a feeling 
full of the glow of battle and of the exultation of wrest- 
ling with a formidable opponent. 

Now since there exists this basic difference between the 
passive feeling of happiness, when a person, hes back 
upon life, and the active feeling, when he wrestles with 
life, the crucial question arises, upon which of these two 
moods — granting, as in practical life we have to grant, 
that what we call our ‘will’ represents a vital mental pro- 
cess in our living organism — is it better to concentrate? 
I mean if we do really have power over our thought-pro- 
cesses, is it vdser to aim at the active state of happiness, 
or at the passive? I would say most strongly in answer 
to this that the v/ise course is to aim for both. Nor can 
they altogether be separated; for both require some 
measure of deliberate effort. The tense, the strung-up, 
the creative side of the feeling of happiness is not com- 
pletely absent, at least at the start, from the other mood. 
For the yielded, passive, relaxed, abandoned state, though 
it does fall to the lot of certain people to enjoy it by pure 
good luck, can be made much more continuous by in- 
tensifying w’hat we may possess of the tense, alert, self- 
conscious, and ‘gathered-up’, attitude. 

We are all familiar with the expression, ‘Pull yourself 
together.’ Well! that expression, better than any other, 
describes the psychological movement by which in ocr 
deepest soul we put on, as Homer would sav, ‘our har- 
ness,’ and wrestle with the world. 

But the point is that the relaxed and passive kr-.,- of 
happiness, when you float on the ocean of the — 
cosmos and_ allow its magical currents to flow thrrcrh 
you. is a kind of happiness that can be maciec cerr- 
cratcly and enjo3'ed deliberate^' when once von have re- 
quired the trick of ‘pulling yourself tosether. 

^ Such magical, abandon^ moods do come — it wmhe 
be absurd to deny it — to the most casual, the most natms- 
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The Root of the Matter 

But luckless man-made to be a pot for the creative 
fire by the mysterious master-force — feels driving, burn- 
ing, scorching, fermenting, seething through him the same 
dreadful urge to self-lacerating progress which at the be- 
ginning forced our ancestors out of their sprawlings and 
stretchings and bashings into the tyranny of mind. 

It is, I think, this terrific evolutionary pressure spring- 
ing out of the power behind Nature, rather than any 
superstitious guilt-sense derived from the sin-rituals of 
savage antiquity, that mainly accounts for the fact that 
among all our historic moral systems there is no wide- 
spread or profoundly influential cult advocating personal 
happiness as the chief purpose of human life. The Epi- 
curean philosophy itself was, it seems in reality, not quite 
tliis; and as for the doctrines of Aristippus, which do seem 
to have amounted to this, they can have been scarcely 
known beyond an Athenian circle of progressive minds 
and beyond the ardent youth of a few Ionian Islands. 

In China no doubt, in Arabia Felix,- and in Persia such 
a theory found its advocates, but I question whether 
among the metaphysical intellects of India it ever gained 
much hearing. 

The modern Western tendency, both among Commu- 
nists and Fascists, is so furiously social that all types of 
individualistic thought are under a ban, tarred with the 
invidious brush of bourgeois liberalism. 

And yet when you ‘come down to brass tacks’ there 
surely must arise, every day of their devoted lives, in 
these young people— for these violent Western ideals seem 
especially to answer the needs of generous youth — mo- 
ments when they feel that in this one single terrestial ex- 
perience of a living soul, ‘between two eternities,’ it is a 
queer thing to be thinking of nothing but the material 
well-being of future generations. 

What I am trying to suggest here is that a stoical re- 
solve to endure life happily, without abating a jot of the 
gathermg-up of the resources of our spirit, is not an un- 
worthy human ideal. 
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The Root oj the Matter 

terrible beauty once transformed our life. No hurnan 
soul is really satisfied through all of its being by an exist- 
ence devoted to what is called the ‘Service of Humanity’^ 
still less by the Service of the State. It demands more 
than these things; and to bind it down to these things is 
to prepare for terrible and insane reversions to lost 
idolatries. 

Driven as we are by the urge of economic necessity, 
hemmed in as we are by the fatality of our material en- 
vironment, there is a margin in all our lives when, whether 
we like it or not, our thoughts and emotions wander from 
the matter in hand, and our imagination finds itself con- 
fronted by mysteries beyond the improvement of any 
human society. 

Futile as it may be to fancy we can discover in life, or 
invent for life, any universal ‘purpose’ or underlying 
‘meaning’, there yet remains something in us — call it by 
what name you will — that relucts at subsiding into the 
role of patient labourers for the good of posterity. Elimi- 
nate all superstition, all ‘other worldliness’, all sense of 
‘sin’, be as sceptical as you please about God and Im- 
mortality, there still exists, in the most regimented and 
docile ego, an intellectual restlessness, a stirring of the 
imagination, a troubling of the waters, a terrible and dan- 
gerous questioning that cannot be allayed by any national 
or even by any international preoccupation. 

The soul within us is a microcosm, not a micropolis; 
and is born for the happiness that flows from a cosmic, 
not a political or economic life. There is a craving in us. 
felt by men and women of every colour and every race, 
that neither the passion for communal improvement nor 
the passion for communal applause can distract from its 
organic unrest. 

We arc men; and it is the destiny of men to detach 
themselves from the universe in order to enjoy the uni- 
verse. Action, however exciting, labour, however ab- 
sorbing, penury, however exacting, love and hate, how- 
ever obsessing, leave a yawning gap in the circumference 
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The Root oj the Matter 

hunger, extreme pain, are things that can bring down all 
but the sublimest characters. So also, if you care greatly 
for another living person, that person’s prostration under 
these extreme evils will probably break you down. 

But the point is that there always remains the hope that 
these intolerable- evils will pass. Many and many a sui- 
cide would- be alive still if he could only have waited till 
some particular accumulation of evils bad passed, as- 
everything does pass in the casuality of time. 

But even if there were more unbearable pain in the 
world than there is, that were no reason for rejecting these- 
magical sensations or for refusing to struggle after them. 

The evolutionary force in the universe having once 
issued in personality, nothing short of such moods, some 
attitudes, such exultations in our personal life is worthy 
of our cosmic origin. 

It is indeed likely enough, in spite of the modem ten- 
dency to lay all the stress upon the material v/orld, that 
the highest part of our personality is already in touch, 
is already part oj, a higher dimension of life than is sup- 
plied by the phenomena of the'^stronomical universe. 

Metaphysicians tend to speak of this higher level of 
our identity as something impersonal; but they are just 
as likely to be wrong as to be right in this misanthropic 
assertion. It may well be, on the contrary, that this 
‘higher’, or ‘deeper’, or more ‘comprehensive’ aspect of 
our ego is the most intensely personal thing about us! 
The sublime and startling dogma of the Catholic Church 
in the matter of the Incarnation may be representative of 
a tremendous cosmic secret. 

But whether this is so or not, whether there be or not 
a level of life outside the phenomenal world to which 
tlie apex, so to speak, of our living organism pierces its 
way, what I want to insist upon now is that the effort 
wejnakc to gather our forces together ‘to be happy or 
die \s an effort not only able to satisfy that restless soul 
within us which remains unsatisfied by benevolence and 
nghteousness, but is an effort that automatically forces 
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intelligence, seems now to be concerned with the develop- 
ment o£ personality, man remains historically and practi- 
cally a creature dependent on others, nourished by others, 
attracted and repelled by others, and under the dominance 
of the economic customs of the place of his birth. 

The arena of our struggle is therefore complicated for 
most of us by being composed of not only natural ele- 
ments but of very touchy and very jumpy human beings. 

Interrupting the direct contact of our individual soul 
with the cosmos, we have to cope with a number of 
neighbour-souls who are also struggling to realize their 
identities under the impact of bur common environment. 

It is in the blending of our relations with our neigh- 
bours and with the universe, or, to use the old language, 
with ‘Man’ and with ‘God’, that the quality of our egoism 
becomes apparent. You can have the egoism of a seagull 
or the egoism of a hedgehog and be justified in both; 
whereas there is a certain kind of selfishness that leaves 
your personality withered, colourless, sapless, and neutral, 
just as there is a certain kind of unselfishness that pro- 
duces these disagreeable effects. To be a supremely suc- 
cessful egoist it is necessary to combine a devilish cunning 
with a sublime unscrupulousness and both these things with 
the detachment of a saint, but fortunately Nature is more 
merciful as well as more cruel than most philosophers 
upon happiness realize, and without aspiring to attain 
this extreme mixture of Machiavellism and Spinozaism a 
person may pick up a good number of windfalls of the 
most subtle happiness every day of his life if he will 
follow a few of the ancient ritual-tricks, in this art, that 
I am now fumbling to express. 

I have called this first chapter ‘The Root of the Matter’ 
and I want to reveal now. without more ado, what I have 
found in my own experience to be the best ritual-trick 
or habitual motion of the mind, wherewith not only to 
bear up against the pressure of external evils, or against 
that ‘whoreson lethargy’ in a person’s soul which comes 
both from mental weariness and bodily weakness but 
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upon this spirit in us that, when we do, it seems like the 
aid of a supernatural presence. 

There come moments, however, when this self-evoked 
leap of resistance is impossible for us because of our 
weakness and our melancholy; and for such occasions,, 
while I am touching upon this ‘Root of the Matter’, I 
want to hint at a different and less violent spiritual pro- 
cedure. For this also I have a presumptuous and arbi- 
trary name — I call it the act of ‘De-carnation’. Just as' 
by Incarnation we mean the mystic fusion of the spirit 
with the flesh, so by ‘de-carnation’ I mean the separatioa 
of the spirit in us from our flesh. 

The act of ‘de-carnation’ is a much easier one than 
what 1 call the ‘Ichthian’ act. It consists in thinking of 
your soul as something separate from your body, some- 
thing that exists in the air — that free air into which the 
Ichthian leap carries your whole identity — by the side of 
your oppressed and persecuted body. 

Within this soul, thus separated from your body — and 
the play of imagination required for this mental act is an 
old and very simple one, known in some degree to us all 
— dwells now the main part of your consciousness; and 
from this vantage-point it surveys and overlooks your per- 
secuted and weighed -down body. 

In no circumstance’ does this act of ‘de-carnation’ help 
you more completely than when, confronted by some other 
person who is being a trial to you, you are tempted to 
pit your egoism, your desire for happiness at his or her 
expense, against the' similar desire in this trying person. 
But when, hovering in the free air apart from both the 
self-asserting ones, you envisage yourself and this other 
as if you were a third person at the encounter, you are 
in a position to experience an extraordinary liberation of 
spirit and a curiously indulgent attitude, both towards Loe 
troublesome intruder on your peace and towards jour 
own agitated and egoistic organism. You are aloof fro^- 
both, and, as it were, watching both from vour ai.-v vs-- 
tage-ground. Your soul is still the centre of your 
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The Root oj the Matter 

In laying stress upon the gathering together of the 
forces of the soul in this ‘fish-like’ leap of primordial 
desperation I feel I am describing a universal psychologi- 
cal experience. Where it is not recognized as such, I 
would say that the person in question is in some way 
sub-normal, sub-vital, sub-magnetic. 

I call it ‘the Ichthian act’ because I want to suggest by 
the analogy of the fish leaping into the air out of the 
water an act of the soul that is the most comprehensive 
act the soul can make, an act that includes not only an 
embrace of the mystery of life, but an embrace of the 
mystery of death, considered as something positive. The 
"ichthis” or fish swimming in the water is like our soul in 
its practical absorption in the diurnal routine of its exist- 
ence; but when it leaps into the air to fall back again 
with that familiar sound which is one of the most poetical 
sounds in Nature, it leaves for the moment its proper 
element and invades a super-element, an element which 
might well be compared with the other-dimeiisional 
mystery which surrounds our mortal existence. The 
leaping fish does in fact — for the air into which it leaps 
would be its death if it couldn’t sink back into water — 
represent the soul embracing both life and death in a 
moment of predetermined intensity. Montaigne seems to 
imply that all wise men meditate on the nothingness of 
death and thus escape the fear of it. Goethe seems anx- 
ious on the contrary to have us put the thought of death 
completely out of our minds. Neither of these methods 
of dealing with this circumference of our life seems to 
me satisfactory. Montaigne’s brooding on it and reiterat- 
ed self-assurings about it come at last to resemble the 
uneasy fidgetings of a life-worshipper confronted with his 
grand antagonist, whereas Goethe’s habitual way of shy- 
ing off the whole subject, as for instance, in that ‘Think 
of Living’ written over Mignon’s tomb, seems no more 
than a child-like turning from the dark. 

The best way to take death as far as I can see is not 
to avoid all thought of it, though there is more to be said 
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from element into element, the same intensification of 
identity and dispersing of identity. 

And just as this particular human gesture — so general 
as to be practically universal — has something in common 
with a fish’s leap into the air, so it has something in 
common with culmination of the erotic act. There is 
the same complete shaking off of all ordinary pre-occu- 
pation, the same complete abandonment to a super- 
sensation, the same half-creation and half-discovery of a 
cosmic focus-point. 

It does not need any catastrophic calamity, any over- 
whelming tragedy, to drive us poor mortals to desperation. 
You have to be an unusually well-constituted person to be 
able to get through a single day of human life without 
a threat upon your peace by some kind of devilish misery. 
It is at these moments that the test comes as to whether 
our philosophy is worth its salt or not. 

Well! There you are, a conscious human soul in a 
tired and distressed body, menaced by some sort of 
horrid darkening of the lamp of your vital spirit of re- 
sistance; and what are you going to do? You can, of 
course, get through it — we generally do somehow — ^with 
a lamentable sigh, or a doleful curse, or with bitter tears; 
but the point I want to make now is that it is possible by 
a mental movement that in lime becomes automatic, to 
defeat and drive back this mood of misery, and even 
attain, under the very horns and stench of this palpable 
devil, a tolerable modicum of defiant happiness. 

My own procedure under these conditions is to try the 
Tchthian’ plunge first, if I have energy enough; but, if 
not. to (ling myself into the aloofness of the de-carnation 
trick. Force your soul to leap up from the depths of 
your being. Force it to make of the material pressure 
round you a typical specimen of the hardness and prick- 
liness and scaliness and dreariness of the devilish side of 
life. 

Lump the evils together, the physical ones, the mental 
ones, and the whole damned ‘outfit’. Then pulling 
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dead, it would so press against the partition of this next 
dimension that we should hear the mathematical wall 
cr^clc 

And if with the violence of the ‘Ichthian’ act you can 
plunge, when you are miserable, into the great world-sub- 
stratum of death and press through this into the unknown 
dimension beyond, you can stand apart from the whole 
process by the act of ‘de-camation’ and turn yourself into 
a pure disembodied consciousness, a consciousness that 
can hover not only outside the sensitized organism of your 
own bodily identity, but sufficiently apart from the whole 
astronomical spectacle as to be able to regard it with a 
measure of detachment. 

It seems a peculiarity of human nature that we can 
bear up better under sudden tragic disasters than under 
the normal pressure of the dreary, the squalid, the futile, 
the commonplace; and it is in resistance to these things 
and against these things that it is necessary to acquire 
the habit of these two mental devices, the one giving us 
strength to plunge deeper into the reality of life and 
death, and the other enabling us to contemplate them both 
as it were from outside and with a certain curious aloof- 
ness. 

To make all this clearer and more concrete for the 
reader of tliis book let me at this point suggest an only 
too possible actual situation. Allow me to assume that 
you are following a forlorn road in some district of some 
town where the houses are unappealing and where the 
shops and pavements have given place to that peculiar 
shoddiness that is only not quite so forbidding as the 
vulgarcsl kinds of suburban trimness. 

As you advance you grow aware of that particular kind 
of dreariness hanging like a sour breath over all you see, 
that would be impossible alike in the heart of a town 
and in the heart of the country. The vukar neatness of 
prosperous new villas might be worse, but in that case 
your nature would be roused to an angry distaste which 
at least would give you the satisfaction of something to 
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people call intelligence. Let us see what can be done with 
that. Here you are, ‘fairly landed’ in a network of fata- 
lity; and though ill luck has certainly played its part, the 
unwisdom of your decisions, the weakness of your will, 
have played their part too. 

Well! tired and sick of the whole business as you are, 
it does remain that you’re not yet prepared to commit 
suicide. Even in your weariness, potent though the devil 
is in such conditions, you don’t feel like ending it. Some- 
thing, some natural human instinct, holds you back from 
the "thought of killing yourself, and, besides, at the very 
bottom of your organism stirs stiU that holy spawn of 
the last ditch that mortals call hope. But what of the 
great philosophers? Can they help at this juncture? 

The worst of the great philosophers is that they each 
offer their particular nostrum as if it were the only way. 
Life is so manifold that in reality there are many ways of 
salvation! Secretly, in their own private life, we may sus- 
pect that Socrates and Epicurus and Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, and even the formidable Spinoza, had recourse 
when they were harassed by circumstances to all sorts 
of mental devices quite other than the particular panacea 
they publicly recommend. With all moralists and philo- 
sophers there enters a special kind of egoism which com- 
mits them to a particular line of argument. What inspires 
their books is really the angel-demon of their tempera- 
mental fatality. This is their initial and original vision; 
and their superiority consists in the depth of this flash of 
primarj' insight, an insight generally reached, as William 
James hints, in one superb movement of imaginative 
reason. .But such is the massive and sturdy egoism of 
these powerful brains that having once snatched at their 
one inspired aperfu, they proceed for all the rest of their 
lives to prop it up and thicken it out by logical reason. 
And reason, being the thing it is. never as wise as mother- 
wit, never as inspired as imagination, sees to it that having 
once committed themselves to their particular cosmic 
clue, these thinkers keep on to the end, justifying it, de- 
A, n.— 2 
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point of view the more conjuring tricks we have in our 
pilgrim’s wallet the better, and that 1 have no fanatical 
preference for my favourite magic over all the rest. 

1 am anxious, however, in this first chapter to reduce 
my subject to its most stripped and primordial terms; and 
brought down thus to the bed-rock of human experience, 
what we are all confronted with is the necessity for some 
magic of the mind if we are to escape the pressure upon 
us of these dark hours when the burden of our normal 
existence seems more than we can endure. And where 
what I call the ‘Ichthian’ act— though there are doubtless 
many other restorative tricks of the persecuted spirit — 
has the advantage is in its trick of gathering into one 
grand cloud of evil all our mental and physical discom- 
fort. And this it does by stripping the situation of all 
particular causes of worry and pain, until what we have 
left is the individual soul confronted by a world com- 
posed in the lump of suffering-bringing elements. A few 
of the worst of these must be simply ‘forgotten’ — and 
the forgetting power within the soul is the gods’ greatest 
gift to man — but the bulk of them must simply be lumped 
together. 

It is certainly advisable to recall the precept, 'In the 
destructive element immerse! ’ only we must recall it with 
deep reservations, for it is not given to any mortal man 
to face all and live. 

Let me recapitulate a little so as to make each step of 
this particular technique as clear as I can. The unlucky 
person I have had in mind all this while as a typical ex- 
ample of our common lot finds himself, or herself as I 
have said, confronted by objects of almost unredeemed 
forIornne.ss. not desolate enough to reach what might be 
called the sublime of desolation, but so dreary, miser- 
able. meaningless, and commonplace as to dry' up the 
soul with a sick revulsion from the whole business of 
being alive. 

The person in question has been hurt bv the unkind- 
ness or driven to the end of his tether b> the unhappiness. 
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which we cither give up our wiJI or exert our will, either 
pull ourselves together, or relax ourselves corhpletely, are 
anything but easy to achieve. They require constant prac- 
tice, over long periods of time, and they require, just as 
my ‘Ichthian’ act does, a certain elasticity of mind if not 
a certain resistance of vitality. We have to ‘have the 
heart’ for such experiments before we can make them; 
and what you feel at this second of time is no heart for 
anything. Nevertheless, wearily and inertly, using no 
effort except the mere movement of thought, you can 
at least lump your many worries and your many miseries 
together; and when you have done so pretend to project 
your soul into the air at your side. From this aloofness 
to it all, then, and still as wearily as you please— for, 
there is a faint, weird element of self-pleasing in all inert-, 
ness — contemplate this pain-causing lumped-together 
universe. 

Here is your soul, like a broken-winged Space-Bird, 
watching cursorily this bubble of an earth-life; watching 
it without love, without hate, without curiosity — ^just 
watching it in weary detachment. Watch it a little longer 
now, O persecuted soul, just one second longer, and you 
will perceive, if I am not mistaken, a mysterious feeling, 
slowly, very slowly, beginning to take possession of you. 
It is as though a strange sort of trance were stealing over 
your senses, a waking-trance that will soon become, if 
you continue staring at this lumped-together world, a 
sensation as if you were waiting along with the whole 
universe for some withheld clue. 

Suddenly — without realizing that you have already es- 
caped from the worst of your personal misery— you will 
feel aware that this piled-up cosmic mass in front of you 
.shares your plight. As you go on watching it it will seem 
to be, this whole inanimate world, in as sad a case as 
your own. You have hypnotized yourself in fact by star- 
ing at this lumped-together world with its implication of 
dumb expectancy, till you feel as if in your own trance- 
like state you were in touch with some strange universal 
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and silent we await what has been awaited for so many 
unthinkable millions of years; and though no clue is given 
wc at least feel we are sharing the ‘rooted sorrow’ in the 
bones of life itself and are already dwelling in that strange 
‘no-man’s-land’ that lies beneath all human consciousness. 

What we touch, as from this vantage-ground of our 
detached soul we contemplate life and death, is the uni- 
versal ingredient in all human wretchedness, I mean in 
such wretchedness as stops short of extreme pain or of 
direct sympathy with extreme pain; and I feel as if I find 
what I am looking for in an amalgam of three evil things, 
all ending in the letter ‘y’. Misery, Apathy, Worry. It is 
this devil’s trinity, with this long-tailed she-demon of a 
‘why’ at the end of each member, that we have to attack 
at the root. 

Stronger measures than any I have the power to tell 
of are naturally our resource when in extreme pain; but 
in this misery, in this worry, in this apathy, I do feel I 
may be able to suggest something that might work the 
desired end; and that, too, without resorting to the more 
energetic technique of what I call the ‘Ichthian’ act. 

The particular human attitude I am now suggesting 
resembles that of a patient beast with its rump against 
the weather, but with its conscious soul watching both 
the weather and its misery from a certain distance. I am 
imagining you, reader, in this woeful state, surrounded 
by all the sights which evoke the atmospheric condition 
known, as ‘dreariness’ and with all your private griefs 
thick upon you. Your spirit is so low that you wish you 
were dead, though you lack the heart to commit suicide. 

If you had your desire it would be to lie down upon 
some solitary bed, away from every living person, and 
forget who you are or what you are, or that you have 
ever lived! 

Well! In place of seeking such a bed of oblivion just 
(r\' the experiment of ‘lumping together’ — I have to keep 
repealing this clum.sy expression — all your worry, misery, 
apathy in one evil mass of detestation and then from a 
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reality of earth, air, water, fire, as these elements empha- 
size themselves and swallow up the dreariness. 

And as in your weakness and your melancholy you still 
observe these thin^, these blackened boards, this oily 
water, these dirty windows, these sad chimneys, this harsh 
cement, you will feel in them only the ancient hardness 
of the earth, only the ancient emptiness of the air, only 
the ancient washing of the tides, only the ancient burning 
of the sun, and there will come over you the grand and 
sombre tragedy of all human life confronted by these 
things and of all these things confronted by human life 
from the very beginning of the story. 

And you will feel your own life with all that long pro- 
cession of lives before it, and you will feel your own 
death with all that long procession of deaths before it, 
and by degrees these two awarenesses will blend in an 
emphasis you have never felt before, while the impress 
of the inanimate things about you, their forbidding alien- 
ness confronted by this pitiful oblong bundle of nerves 
which is yourself, will take on a different character. 

Balanced thus in a perpendicular position among these 
things, your unhappy organism, shaped like a sausage, 
tied at the neck and at the waist with string, will feel 
through its fibres as your soul watches it the dim faint stir 
of an emotion that is not an altogether unhappy one! 

The sense of a nobler, a more serious drama going on 
than you had guessed at is upon you now, ana your 
future moments of misery will come to you with a differ- 
ence. While you arc watching your own lumped-touether 
miseries and the lumped-together inanimates of desolation 
around you, you touched the bed-rock bottom of the 
world. On that dark glass— harder than despair itseif— 
you lapped with your forehead and though tliere i^as no 
answer to your tapping, simply to liave tapped uas some- 
thing. 

‘The Pleasure which there is in life and death* fowed 
through you at that moment, and a curious awareness of 
something in your mind outside the whole game 
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'T'HERE come moments in all our lives wjien we say 
^ to ourselves, ‘Wliat does it matter whether I feel 
happy or not?’ Now this mood is of all moods the most 
insidious and dangerous. The next step is to say to our- 
selves, T will, I will, I iw7/ be unhappy! ’ And it is then 
that we begin giving ourselves up to that dark under-flow 
of the will to destruction, which, if it does not exist in the 
nature of the First Cause — as it sometimes seems to do — 
certainly exists, as an appalling and most real element, 
in the nature of all men and women. 

The moment our relations with other souls enters the 
arena what we call our ‘conscience’ becomes active 
enough. It is when we are alone that this particular 
danger arises, the danger of being obsessed by the Power 
of Self-Destruction. 

So deep is the mandate of conscience, do what we can 
in cverj' human heart, that in all matters of external be- 
haviour few things play a more fatal part, but a great 
many people allow themselves to go on being miserable 
simply because, while they use their conscience in other 
relations of life, something prevents their using it in this 
crucial personal sense. 

1 am introducing this question thus early in my book 
because I feel that everything else is of secondary impor- 
tance in the art of happiness compared with this funda- 
mental matter. Our conscience is always forcing us to 
make the necessary eflorts to get through our work, to 
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comes under new influences. The conscienee grows as 
other living things grow, and it can be blighted and with- 
ered as they can; and what I would like to point out here 
is that in all the great spiritual teachers from Laotze to 
Spinoza the chief stress is laid upon what you are feeling 
in the secret depths of your own soul rather than upon 
exterior actions. 

The greatest among the medieval saints always laid this 
same stress on the feelings of the soul as against any out- 
ward manifestation and the whole quarrel between 
Laotze’s interpreter, the wayward and wind-loving 
Kwang-Tze and the ritualistic Confucius, was because the 
former insisted that nothing mattered in this question of 
virtue but the flowing water and the wavering air of the 
soul’s own secret life. 

There is, indeed, all the way down the ages, a secret 
freemasonry, passed from mouth to mouth among certain 
great teachers, laying this same stress upon the inner feel- 
ings of the soul as against outward actions. 

Some philosophers even go so far as to hold the view 
that if you habitually indulge in deep secret malicious 
thoughts with regard to a particular person you can seri- 
ously injure that person; but if the mood of your deepest 
soul is on the side of evil when it indulges in hate, it is 
equally on the side of evil when it indulges in what the 
medieval schoolmen called ‘acedia’, that destructive self- 
malice which pours poison into the wellspring of our own 
soul. 

There are two ways in which the magic of life can be 
brought low. It can be beaten down from outside by 
brutal tyranny; and it can be weakened at the root by 
this soft and melancholy worm of self-malice. There is 
no doubt that psychic vibrations of some kind emanate 
from all our nioods. Not even the most rigid materialist 
am gainsay this. And when a person allows" himself to be 
unhappy day after day and year after year, what he is 
really doing is helping the spirit of evil. 

Can it be that there is a vein of this self-destructive 
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Dramatis Personse in a vast deep tragical Play, of which 
we know neither the beginning nor the end. We all live 
in an invisible as well as a visible world and between 
these worlds there are more communications than we 
guess. The whole cosmos, visible and invisible, is a 
battle-ground of warring spirits. Nature herself has some- 
thing in her of inexplicable evil, something in her that 
drags downward, that feeds on dissolution, something 
lemur-like and wraith-like that lives on the dead. And 
this unfathomable battlefield is full of ancient arenas of 
disaster. Terrible waste-lands and ghastly no-man’s-lands 
are there, with old milestones of defeats, old stakes of 
death, old rags of lost and discoloured banners drooping 
over pits of the forgotten slain. 

No man knows the issue of it. None have seen the 
‘High Command’ on either side. There seems no ‘High 
Command’ at all. Tliere only seems on one hand a blind 
dim multitudinous stirring and heaving towards the light, 
and on the other a wild chaotic panic-rout, drifting to- 
wards the darkness. 

And this battlefield of the unfathomable cosmos is 
composed of minds, of thoughts, of the inner life of 
nerv'es. What we call the objective Universe, what we call 
Nature, are things quite as much created by the innu- 
merable minds that throng them as they are things dis- 
covered by these. 

Nature to man is one thing. To a beast, to a fish, to 
a bird it is another thing. To an elemental of the air it 
is yet another thing! And who shall say which is the 
reality? Yes, the cosmic battlefield is a battlefield of men- 
tal forces, clashing upon mental levels. No two human 
beings sec the same ‘real universe’. There is no real uni- 
vcisc. There arc as many ‘universes’ as there are minds 
Something, some mysterious ‘field of intercourse’, holds 
all these separate universes together, and this ‘field of in- 
tercourse’, this meeting-ground of mental worlds, is the 
battlefield of our life. A battleground? It is a phantom- 
ground of inexplicable myster>’, “across which old terrible 
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Let no man say it matters nothing whether you are 
happy or not as iong as you labour for the rause of your 
country or the cause of your humanity. It is a lie! It is 
the devil speaking, thougli he speak ‘with the tongues of 
angels’. 

The cause of your country and the cause of humanity 
arc nothing compared with the cause of the cosmos. There 
arc forces at war here far deeper, far more important, 
than whether communism overcomes capitalism or fas- 
cism overcomes democracy. 

The old religious people were perfectly right in making 
the individual soul a microcosm of the whole. Let your 
soul be such a microcosm, not a micropolis, not a necro- 
polis! 

Every time you gather the powers of your soul together 
and force yourself to be interiorly happy in the face of 
overpowering evils you are fighting the battle of creation 
against destruction. 

No matter that none sees you, that none knows what 
is happening. The greatest struggles in the long tragic 
history of humanity, all down the ages, have been in spite 
of what ‘fame’ may say, invisible struggles, ‘known only,’ 
as the old religious people used to say, ‘to yourself and 
God.’ 

What is not sufficiently realized is that the whole drama 
of life goes on in individual minds, and is independent 
of outward actions and outward events. Our life is lived 
in a mental world whereof the material background is 
for ever changing according to the mood of the individual 
mind. 

And this does not only apply to imaginative or intel- 
lectual people. It applies to everyone! We may present 
the appearance of ‘forked radishes’, or of sausages tied 
at ihc^ neck and waist, or of scare-crows on perambulat- 
ing sticks, or of fancy dolls, or of phantom-masks of 
tragedy. From the round knobs on the top of us there 
look forth upon the world those terrible holes into eternity 
that wc call human eyes and what you see at the bottom 
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of these holes is the world of mind, a world full of pits 
that go down into hell and of corridors leading to 
paradise. 

It is one of the conceited illusions of intellectual people 
that they alone live an imaginative life. Everyone lives an 
imaginative life in the sense that everyone half-creates.by 
his peculiar nerves and temperament the constitution of 
the material world he confronts. 

It is extraordinary, when you really think of it, how 
few people there are who make any habitual effort to 
deal deliberately and intensely with their secret reactions 
to life. We live in a perpetual pathetic hope that things 
are going to be ‘better’, which means outwardly nicer and 
outwardly pleasanter for us. We lavish our energy on 
plans to improve our condition but seldom concentrate 
it on heightening our mental reaction to the moment as it 
passes. 

And yet everything else is of minor importance to this. 
Even our conscience — that formidable tyrant of our 
actions— is slack and feeble when it comes to our 
thoughts. The innumerable hours we spend on self-pity 
or on building castles in the air wherein to enjoy ourselves 
is a proof of this. 

We ought to get it lodged in our conscience that the 
noblest, greatest, highest, deepest obligation we have, our 
one grand piety, our supreme return to the cosmos for 
giving us consciousness, is to heighten our mental life 
from moment to moment. And the heightening of our 
mental life means rousing up of our whole nature to defy, 
and to enjoy, to defy the evil things, to enjoy the good 
things, to act as a destroyer and a creator in our secret 
consciousness. When you do this, when your soul gathers 
Itself together to force your surroundings to respond to 
Its resolute will it puts itself in sympathy with the whole 
creative life-tide and in opposition to the .Ancient Anta- 
worthy of the human conscience? 

When you realize that the whole drama is a mental 
drama, and that the whole poignancy of it and tragic. 
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grandeur of it lies in these secret mental struggles with 
the demons of worry, misery, apathy, you realize that you 
are an important ‘Persona’ — as important as any other 
living soul— in the great eternal tragic play. And what 
is more, you not only tap the invisible life-stream, as 
against the death-pull downwards, you feel yourself in a 
strange magnetic contact with the life-aura of uncountable 
numbers of fellow-creatures, dead and forgotten before 
you were born to carry' on the torch, fellow-creatures who 
in their day wrestled with apathy, misery, and worry, and 
whose magnetic energy lives still in the elements around 
you. 

Every time when in dreary and depressing conditions 
you refuse to yield to the death-pull you associate yourself 
with a multitudinous army of stout hearts, most of whom 
have borne worse things that you will ever have to bear. 

Not a moment of your life, when, from the magic of 
those mysterious aspects of the universe which appeal to 
your particular human senses your soul has roused itself 
to snatch its secret joy, is lost in futility. The great secret 
tragic play of the mental world of our race lies behind 
this moment’s triumph giving it an eternal significance. 
Because of this rousing of your inmost identity to defy 
the death-pull and to enjoy the unfathomable pleasure 
which your soul half-creates and half-discovers, you have 
added something to the reality of existence which will al- 
ways remain. 

Vibrations will pass from it, are even now passing from 
it, that will long outlive you. 

The mental life of the whole human race resembles the 
accumulative invisible Novel of a super-Dostoievsky, 
heavy with an unfathomable burden of good and evil; 
and every moment of which your soul rises up from the 
depths of its being and defies these accursed devils of 
misery, worry, and apathy, you add something that helps 
to determine the grand invisible drift of this cosmic work 
of art. What we call reality has manv layers of various 
and dilTcring degrees of intensity. The visible world, since 
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cause of its richly satisfying sound buf because just as 
with ‘Ichthian’ I brought in a Catacomb-Christian allusion, 
and with ‘de-carnation’ a breath of those old Gnostic 
Heresies that have always fascinated me, so with ‘Paner- 
gic’ I remind myself of that mysteriously alluring and 
most significant expression of Aristotle’s, “energhia 'akinis- 
sis” which, though applied by him to the nature of the 
Deity, can I think without presumption be applied to all 
living minds. 

It would be a great disappointment to me if this small 
treatise on what, after all, is the most important personal 
matter in human life, were only to appeal to that exclu- 
sive minority — not by any means always the wisest among 
us — that we have come to call the ‘Intelligentsia’, and so 
I hope to be able to make clear what I mean by the 
‘Panergic act’ without having recourse to any elaborate 
metaphysical justification of the term. It is. a beautiful 
word and a pleasant-sounding word; and, if I can make 
plain what I am driving at in using it, it will have served 
ray turn well enough. 

The truth is that the simplest of us knov/ how often 
we arc vexed and ashamed by the pettiness and tiresome- 
ness of our thoughts when we are not engaged in absorb- 
ing labour or disCracting play. A worker or a peasant who 
has spent unfairly long hours at his job has the best ex- 
cuse for allowing his thoughts to fall into a series of 
irrelevant wanderings, giving him no pleasure, doing him 
no good, not even — for they keep hovering round a 
thousand grievances and a thousand vexations, resting or 
relaxing his tired brain. 

But if your working hours arc reasonable, whether you 
woik v.'ith head or hand, so that you are not dog-tired 
when they’re over, it docs, when you come to think of it, 
seem preposterous that you go on day by day letting them 
debouch here and there at random. I beg the readers of 
this book just to keep an eye on flieir thoughts to-day, as 
they go to work and return from v.'ork. or as they let "their 
hands drop from their machine, or their tool." or their 
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Constantly we find ourselves wincing under the afflic- 
tion. But most often we just give a sigh of shame when 
we discover the number of minutes that we have allowed 
ourselves to pick the wretchedest scraps of memory to 
pieces, or to build up the most meaningless mud-pies out 
of the wastelands of random observation. Heaven knows 
we become the slaves of our consciences in other things. 
Why can’t we put into these terrible angels’ heads to start 
one of their remorseless taboos, one of their -ferocious 
campaigns, in regard to our random thoughts? Everybody 
knows liow soon, how fatally soon, a conscientious habit, 
full of ridiculous exactions, gets complete mastery over 
us. When you consider that the real underlying drama 
of life, that tragic drama which is heavier with doom and 
richer with triumphant consummations than all our ex- 
ternal historic events, takes place on the invisible mental 
plane, whereof the stage is the secret consciousness of men 
and women, does it not seem as though we were indeed 
under some inherited curse that we keep our conscience 
for what we do rather than for what we think? 

Our religious ancestors had an advantage over us in 
that they believed in a Heavenly Eye that followed all 
their thoughts. But this advantage was spoilt for them 
by the extreme stupidity and narrow-minded jealousy of 
the brain behind this Eye. They felt, for instance, over- 
whelmed with .shame if it caught them thinking lecherous 
thoughts: whereas of all classes of thoughts, if they are 
not of a sadistic character, that a sensible conscience 
would encourage rather than condemn, thoughts of an 
amorous or erotic character would rank second to few. 

Our pious ancestors, feeling themselves under the All- 
sceing Eye, prided themselves on forcing their scattered 
thoughts to concentrate on God. I can well recall, in my 
father's Somersetshire village, listening to the eloquent 
and ex tempore invocations at many a ‘Prayer-meeting’, as 
fiicy used to be named, of our aged parish clerk, Mr 
Childs. How the old man’s uplifted hands used to shake, 
and what tears of emotion would roll down his bearded 
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cheeks, as he prayed that ‘each and every one of us should 
think of high and heavenly things’! 

This meant no doubt that this aged servant of God had 
it on his conscience in his moments of leisure to think 
of such matters as his redemption by Christ and his as- 
surance of seeing his Redeemer with his own eyes after 
death. 

Somewhat different, but not less remote from the visible 
world, are those ‘high and heavenly things’ that mystics 
and idealists of all ages have been compelled by their 
consciences to ponder on, and to call on their disciples 
to ponder on. What were the thoughts of Socrates, when 
he fell into one of his famous trances, now on the battle- 
field, now in the streets of Athens, now on the threshold 
of some lively symposium with his intellectual young men? 
What did his ‘conscience’ call upon him to brood on 
beyond the beauty of Alcibiades? No doubt upon that 
super-dimension of loveliness and reality that he felt to 
be the abiding essence of the transitory glories of this 
mortal world. 

And what for the great Plato were these ‘high and 
heavenly things’, corresponding to the old Montacute 
clerk’s meditations on his Redemption through Christ? 
What were, in actual fact, the mental images that this 
greatest of idealists felt upon his conscience to summon 
up as he walked home to his treasured collection of the 
‘sayings’ of Parmenides from his own lectures in the 
Academia? Vague poetical essences, may we not sup- 
pose they were, wherein, under the form of ‘ideas’, fairer 
rivers than the waters of the llyssus, lovelier divinities 
than looked down on him from the Parthenon, more 
gracious youths than ever listened to his teaching in the 
Academia, revealed to his imaginative reason what, es- 
pecially for those fortunate souls who had been purified 
in the 'Mysteries’, the Beyond-Life held of unspeakable 
perfection? 

‘So much poppycock! ’ the sturdy tribe of Lucretius will 
eyclaim, ‘all Moonshine, all Midsummer Madness! ’ 
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Personally I take a different view. I hold that although 
our aged clerk’s homely thoughts of his redemption by the 
Blood of the Lamb are not exactly corresponded to by any 
secret cosmic truth, and although Plato’s ‘Back-of-the- 
World’, full of invisible archetypes a thousand times more 
fair than their broken and mirrored images in our present 
experience, does not exactly answer to the truth of things, 
yet there is an element of genuine correspondency in them 
both, representing something at variance with the science 
of any Lucretius and yet a real aspect of life. 

But what I am now suggesting as the kind of subjects 
upon which our modem conscience, changed a little from 
both the metaphysical conscience of Plato and the evan- 
gelical conscience of Mr. Childs, would do v/ell to com- 
mand us to think, for I am as frightened, in the presence 
of the censorship of modern enlightenment, of referring to 
St. Paul’s words upon this subject as St. Paul himself was 
of mentioning fornication, are matters much less ideal. ' 
\Vliat my idea of the ‘Panergic act’ amounts to in fact, 
if you can only get your conscience into the habit of 
commanding it, is an emphatic gathering up before your 
mind of those little-great compensating pleasures which 
make your existence bearable. 

There are naturally occasions when it seems a kind of 
mockery to try to think of such things; and if you are, 
let us suppose, a harassed woman with many children, 
an overworked cliarwoman, say, driven to the end of your 
tether by worry and anxiety, it is likely enough that all you 
can possibly do is to get through each day, as it comes, as 
stoically as you can. The same thing must, I fear, apply 
often in these times to many a man without work watch- 
ing helplessly some child or wife of his, in worse health 
perhaps than himself, struggling against desperate odds to 
keep some job which undermines both body and spirit. 

It is .obvious that all a person can do in a book like this 
is to suggest certain mental tricks and palliatives for those 
luckier people who are not yet quite at the end of their 
tether, and who. while grimly holding on with all the 
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Of course it would be possible to go on for ever civinn 
examples of the agitating crises that are always oecu'rrirm" 
even in the most uneventful lives; but, whatever they may 
be. it is in view of the nervous misery of such situations 
as these, easy perhaps for others, but well-nigh intolerable 
to us, that a few crafty mental tricks might well he called 
on. to apply a modicum of soothing ointment to our spirit. 

And in my opinion the mental gesture of intensely en- 
visaging and holding tight to the particular grecii little 
pleasures that have most heightened your life is of the 
utmost value here, though I feel you Iiavc to think of 
these things in a rather especial way. Let me give you a 
concrete example of what I mean. You arc, let us* sup- 
pose, even now walking to the place where you have to 
face your doom, one way or the other, in this miserable 
responsibility. Dark and wet with rain arc the grass- 
patches you pass and the smokc-blackcncd hedges have 
those sticky, little leaves on them that so thrilled fvan 
Karamazov. And your human mind, that it has taken 
fnillions of constellations to bring to binb, and which, once 
bom, may never according to the great Paningrucl. 'be 
cut off by Atropos’ scissors.’ is so miserably occupied by 
nervous fears that for its dear life it cannot inhale a 
moiety of healing dew from this rain-dark grass or snatch 
the least flicker of joy from those sticky leaves magical 


as the spittle of Jesus. 

But come now! Drive your mind deeper .and furthet 
than this frightful immediate responsibility that so hnnp 
over you. Treat it as if it iverc rnitcJt n-orsc than it it. 
Treat it as if it might kill you. Look at these wet gr.ass- 
bladcs as if for the last time. Yes, yon are ro;.og to 
die, going to lie dead and cold with cvcrjlmne py r. ^ 
Well! when you do die. a.s a result of facing riirs 
ness, just rememb-er these sticky leaf-buds; 
closely now, so as to have them in your mind i-u r- • 
affair finishes you off. , „ , „ 

I tell you the foundation-stone o. all ; 

is the thought of dcJilh. Gather your t mui. * , , 
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ccpt in a kind of intermittent accidental way here and 
there, taken upon itself to command us to force ourschrx 
to be happier than u'c arc espcciallv in crucial and’ difn’- 
cult circumstances. 

What we call pleasure comes and goes, but the Pancr- 
gic act implies a recognition that all the living organisms 
of our race are struggling against vicious odds, f-ven- 
moment you force yourself to be happy in spite of alf you 
let loose upon the invisible world of Iniman minds a cur- 
rent of magnetic force upon which— whether vou know it 
or not or whether they know it or not— others 'instinctively 
draw. 

The truth is, happiness of this kind has not yet been 
properly defined. It is as spiritual as it is sensuous, as 
intellectual as it is nervous. It is an acceptance of both 
life and death as things that culminate in a mental war, 
a war against misery, apathy, worry, and futility. It is 
a movement of the mind by which you isolate the ihing.s 
that most especially thrill you out of nil the rest, and 
hold them up, as it were before you, and clutch them to 
your spirit. 

The ground of this Panergic embrace of the things ilmt 
you are bom to enjoy, things like food and drink .and 
love and sleep, and the magic of the elements and read- 
ing of exciting books, and 1110 fitful expressions on the 
face of Nature, and the motley spectacle of the streets of 
towns, is your sense of the weight of the multitudes of 
the dead behind you, calling upon you to fill up the 
quota of such as overcome futility. 

Wc all have sooner or later to face the ultimate ques- 
tion, ‘How have any of us a right to be happy at .ill. sttil 
less to make an art of happiness when so many isdlow- 
organisms, both human and animal, arc cnounng unuiuf.- 
ablc anguish?’ And this question co-es. I fuliv 
to the deep root of our whole problem._ 
when wc feel so appalled by the atroemes ® 
feel as if the only possible existence for a . 

Were to be a monk or a nun. — . 
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But you must remember you are after all a man, a 
woman, with a temperament organized by Nature to fight 
for happiness. 

Goethe hints somewhere that Nature herself tok and 
is conscious through our individual minds; but it is not 
so much that we, to use a malicious and un-Goethean 
image, are like the happiness-feelers of the great cosmic 
cuttlefish, as that we are an organic portion of the old 
familiar planet that gave us birth. 

Between us and the living body of our mother the 
earth there often seems to stir strange reciprocities and it 
may easily be that our happiest moments come when 
between our human magnetism and the earth-magnetism 
there is established a mysterious harmony. 

But though it sometimes seems as if our happiness drew 
us near to the earth, our pain seems to separate us from 
her. 

If at any moment a sensitive person were made fully 
conscious of the appalling pain in the world he would 
go mad and die howling. The creative force, however, 
has taken effective measures that this should not happen 
and we are protected from it by our selfishness and stupid- 
ity. Indeed the wonder is not so much that we can go 
on living and being happy with all these atrocious suffer- 
ings around us as that there should ever have entered 
this world at all the sympathetic nerve by which we suffer 
with those that we see suffering. 

On the other hand there conies a point when it is neces- 
sary to fall back upon our natural egoism if we are to 
hve at all. What is the use of shirking the plain fact that, 
save in the cases of a few devoted lovers and mates, and 
a few devoted parents and children, we are all bound to 
be, intended to be. allowed to be, privileged to be, atid 
cannot help being, lonely and self-centred egoists? 

In all these ultimate partings-of-the-ways there is some- 
thing a little shocking and ghastly about an attempt to 
carry things to logical extremes. Life overbrims logic 
in every direction but we cannot escape facing tliis matter 
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of the desirability of forcing ourselves to feel sensations 
of happiness while people we know, and people we see, 
and people we read about, are suffering abominably. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that although in- 
sensitive and stupid people have to be startled out of 
tlieir selfishness the more sympathetic your nerves are 
and the more vivid your imagination is, the more neces- 
sary is it for you to have it on your conscience to force 
yourself to be happy against the grain of your nature if 
you are not to slide into a hopeless despair. For if we 
arc not permitted to be thus happy, either by the tender 
indulgence of the great poppy-strewing mother of us all 
or by our own mental effort, it becomes a logical im- 
possibility for any child of Adam to be happy at all, even 
for one sint’le second. For at every moment when some- 
one is being happy— and this, alas! is not a fantasy but 
an unquestionable fact — someone else is enduring an an- 
guish that we shrink from imagining. 

Most of us never grow quife callous. We do some- 
thing. We lift a finger; we give a penny; but Nature 
herself sees to it that we do not have to struggle very hard 
to remain sturdily selfish! But here we arc, with the 
evil in the universe pressing down on all of us, on some 
devilishly, on some heavily, on all a little. No external 
event is completely under our control. Few are under 
our control at all. And as we go from our room to our 
work, or from our bed to our kitchen-grate we find our- 
self surrounded by all the contrarieties of the cosmos. 

On every side are sights that are grotesque, ironical, 
monstrous, meaningless, harsh, ugly, infinitely sad, in- 
finitely heart-breaking, and yet touched, all of them, now 
and again by a magical beauty. Most of these things of 
v.'hatcvcr kind they arc. are beyond our power of altering, 
y/hat is there that wc can alter or control? Certainly nol, 
it would seem, the character of our mate, of the compa- 
nion of our bed and board! His or her secret thouchts 
escape us completely even as our own escape his. 

What can wc do that is beyond the power of man. or 
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gether by magnetic vibrations, receives a downward puli 
from the obstinate unhappiness of any single human soul. 

Thus it works out that you do revenge yourself upon 
something! What one feels, however, is that it is hardly 
the part of a magnanimous mind to revenge itself upon 
the human race who are not in the least responsible in 
order to punish an unsympathetic universe, or god, or 
fate, or evil chance, that is responsible. 

Still more childish does it seem to go on hugging your 
unhappiness in order to punish some particular class in 
the community, some particular set of people, or even 
some particular person who has done you harm, when 
from your own showing, this class, this set of people, this 
particular person, cares not a jot about it! It is no 
punishment to them. If they felt anything at all about 
the matter they might even feel a mild satisfaction that 
you were unhappy. To be unhappy in order to punish! 
Tliat really does seem an human instinct. But bow 
pathetically absurd! It is like that grave outraged, in* 
dignant look we are all in the habit of turning upon the 
thing when something in our path trips us up. We swing 
solemnly round to glare at this wrong-doing inanimate, 
even if it be no more than an uneven stone; and our ex- 
pression at that moment has a portentous severity that is 
ridiculous. 


It is our punishing expression, and it is to be hoped 
if docs us good, for it is certain that the object of our 
wrath remains unaffected. What I mean, therefore, by 
‘the Panergic act of the mind’ is the gesture, sometimes 
a rwlly heroic gesture, by which in spite of everylhino 
we insist on forcing ourselves to feel happy. What this 
act of the mind does is to concentrate— alv/ays with a 
back-consciousness that we’re luclcy not to be dym<^ in 
extreme pain— upon a compressed essence of all“th» 
simple aspects of life that give us our chief pleasure. It 
IS not exactly that we think to ourselves. ‘Well' I lhall 
at any rate be soon pulling the bedclothes under my chin 
and turning over to sleep’; or that we think to ourcelve^ 
A. H. — 3 
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force of our doomed mortality, it is the act by which crc 
it resolves itself into the dust, through our mortality, 
strange intimations of a possible immortality re;ich us. 

And there is a way of thinking of death from which you 
can get pleasure. For there is a positive something in 
death, just as there is in life, which has nothing to do with 
the pain of dying or with the decomposition of the body. 
No one cries out, ‘J wish I were in pain! ’ but there arc 
many people who cry out, ‘J wish I were dead!* and 
when they do this is there not an under-consciousness 
about it, that implies a feeling for death beyond the mere 
negative of the misery of life? 

This mysterious positive pleasure that it is possible to 
associate with death quite apart from the desirability of 
escaping the pain of life corresponds in a measure to the 
delicious moment of going to sleep, which is indeed its 
earthly simulacrum. 

Now all these primordial scn.sations, produced by .sun 
and fire and food and drink and air, make up, with the 
sense of sleep, and with our movements between earth 
and sky, what might be called the diurnal continuum of 
‘the pleasure which there is life and death’, and we have 
a right to enjoy them, as Homer so often reminds us, 
even at the moments of our greatest sorrows. 

To turn away from the presence of tragic suffering wi*” 
a burst of facetiousness — unless it were the facetiousness 
of a Swift or Dante, or the humour of a ShakesFe;me^ 
Rabelais — would be a monstrous thing and apinst^ 
grain of all natural human instinct, but to eat brean. 
feci the sun. to bend over the fire, to breathe me " 
v/alk across the face of the earth, are sensations for "map 
we have the plenary indulgence of Nature herselr.j^pon - 
our most tragic moments, as the world goes .... 

For into these ancient compensations of onr — p 

death has already entered. It has touched cnr rm :- ■ - 
its own terrible and magical consecration, .--.--r gp':" 
into the flame of our hearth-fire. It has pn— 
grass we walk on, with the eaith-inou-t 
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cosmic ‘falJ’ and his whole life is a struggle to regain 
what he has lost. 

The ‘Pancrgic act of the mind’ is. according to my idea, 
one of the ways by which we can achieve this end. It is 
an inward motion of our whole being in which we gather 
our forces together in a magnetic resistance to that pro- 
found unhappiness which is natural to our transition-state 
between beast and god. 

WOiat we must aim at is a conscious fusion of all our 
bodily senses in thought rather than any definite thoughts. 
Mix the spirit with the senses, the god in us with the beast 
in us and thus grasp the pain-giving cosmos and wrestle 
with it! Wien our soul and our senses arc thus fused 
together it is as if from the pit of our stomach, from our 
navel, from our organ of generation, as well as from 
some unifying force, deep within us, deeper down in our 
identity than our reason, there emerged an unconquerable 
power of resistance to sulTcring. a power that feeds upon 
sensation rather than upon thought, hut a power that can 
hardly be called material, since it seems to flow through 
us from some buried nadir of life which is ours and yet 
more than ours. 

My ‘Ichthian act of the mind’ is a desperate leap of 
the soul into what for us must remain the absolute dark- 
ness of the unknown dimension that surrounds our astro- 
nomical world. 

My ‘act of dc-carnation’ is a pretended projection of 
our centre of con.sciousncss into the air at our side, from 
which detached vantage-ground it can view the limita- 
tions of our own organi.sm, and of the organisms of others. 

But the ‘Pancrgic act’ I am now describing is both a 
more natural and a more simple tool of our will to happi- 
ness than cither of thc.se. In making it we draw our con- 
sciousness and our energy out of our thought-process and 
concentrate them on our sensation-process. 

Our spirit heaves itself up out of the depths of our 
being, armoured, as it were, in our most familiar .scn.sa- 
tions, and thus armoured confronts the pain-giving world. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


JV 0 m an with M a n 


OAVING dealt with those aspects of the individual’s 

^ happiness that lie at the root of our separate con- 
scious lives, I now proceed to deal with the matters that 
pertain to our happiness in relation to others, partic- 
ularly in relation to our sex-mate. 

I will try to cope first with the more difficult of the 
two chief tasks before me; that is to say with the tricks 
and devices, the arts and the liabits. that I would recom- 
mend to a woman, so that she can retain her individual 
happiness even in the trying process of living with a man. 

The state of ‘being in love’ is not only a state quite 
independent of affection or pity, or tenderness, or of the 
reverse of these things, such as hate, cruelty, callousness; 
it is also independent of our own will. For a philosopher 
to lay down laws to lovers n.v lovers is as futile as for a 
king to command the tides; but no man or woman is only 
a lover, certainly not only a lover all the time, and many 
quite faithful and devoted mates arc able to contemplate 
their man or their v.-oman with a calm and critical detach- 
ment totally alien from that excited vision which height- 
ens ever}’ aspect of our frail mortality. 

The following remarks then are addressed to the type 
of woman who. though she and her mate still love each 
other in the .sense of affection and respect, is no longer 
under the spell cast by that radiant condition called ‘being 
in love*. 
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to herself, and not always to herself, ‘What is wrong with 
hhnl' But the intelligent woman knows better than any 
philosopher can tell her that at these junctures in human 
life it is oneself, and not the other, who is primarily 
amenable to some mental change. 

She turns her gaze inward, therefore, not outward, and 
asks herself, firsf what she wants in order to feel happy 
with conscious awareness, as she used to feel happy 
under a blind obedience to Nature’s tutelage; and next 
how to get what she wants. And it is then, I think, that 
she will find two separate deep desires within her, and 
find too, it may well be, that it is in some mysterious 
clash between these two desires that her happiness is 
perishing. She wants to assert herself, to taste to the full 
her feminine personality independently of her man; but 
she also wants to enjoy, possess, absorb into herself, and 
completely make her own this alien, foreign stranger to 
whom she is bound by a thousand invisible links of shared 
associations. 

It will not be so necessary to insist to a woman as it 
would be to a man that in all these ultimate things the 
human soul has to go behind the normal moral code of 

the race and to take some of its weapons from what is 

called ‘the good’ and some of its weapons from what is 

called ‘the bad’. No human soul in the lonely depths of 

its life-struggle can afford to be meticulously exacting 
about the weapons it uses, or to let itself suffer from re- 
morse when it finds itself tampering with the moral code 
of its race. Such a code for instance will tell it to be 
absolutely ‘honest* whereas any experience of life will 
make it plain that over and over again such absolute 
honesty is fatal and that to preserve our secret integrity 
with ourselves it is often necessary to deceive others. 

Why h it that, of all people, the ones who blurt out 
rn'CHr' thought that comes into their heads and every feel- 
ing they have are the ones that tend to whittle away and 
thin out into pallid indislinction the rich compactness of 
the. soul within them? In the process of their impulsive 
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go on with w'hat she is doing without her man’s knowl- 
edge or understanding. 

The same thing applies to her books, her bric-a-brac, 
her sewing, her flowers, her little sensuous relaxations, 
into all of which she has a right to escape at the price of 
a thousand devices. 

A discerning stranger will quickly detect something al- 
most raw, crude, shocking, even indecent, about a couple’s 
life where the woman’s atmospheric cocoon-weaving — 
those subtle golden threads — have been frayed and torn 
and discoloured by the meddling of masculine obtuseness 
or the harsh fanaticism of masculine asceticism. 

The same thing applies to her clothes. It is pure un- 
wisdom in a woman to spoil the nature-given happiness 
that comes to her from the inner feeling that she ‘looks 
nice’, out of a proud contempt for feminine wiles. Tlie 
grating bitterness of a shrew, the dingy carelessness of a 
slut, arc the dolorous alternatives she brings down — one 
or the other and not unfrequcntly both — upon their de- 
voted heads by her indulgence in this intellectual whim. 

The stupidest of mistakes that a woman can indulge in 
to spoil her happiness is not to recognize once for all tliat 
her world is totally different from her man’s, and that 
it is waste of lime to struggle and fight in a vain attempt 
to drag him over his boundary' into hers. Her world and 
his arc separate crystal spheres that only really touch at 
one point, the point of their enjoj'mcnt of each other, an 
cnjoj'ment which would lose its zest if what touched were 
two fiat boards and not a magnetic point on the curve of 
a living planetary circle. 

Tire reason why you sec so often such a tragic strain 
in the eyes of the feminine partner in a life-covenant is 
that this particular woman has let herself be dragged so 
often over the No Man’s Land between their separate 
orbits. She has indeed ceased to revolve as an independ- 
ent world with her own private feminine pleasures, and 
has become a dusty and bedraggled fly, clinging to the 
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body with her body, to wrap herself, 'skin for skin* about 
her man. as a glittering boa-constrictor wraps itself about 
:he beast it swallows, as shining phosphorus covers a 
irowning plank, or gleaming leprosy the limbs it has 
doomed to die. 

Upon some measure of satisfaction for these two de- 
sires a woman’s life-happiness depends, when the enchant- 
jd state of being-in-lovc fails her and the drugged beati- 
tude of bearing and caring for children has passed away 
Dr is diminished by repetition. 

Let us continue then in our consideration of the craft 
she must use to satisfy the first of these desires. Of 
course in her real life she will often find herself satisfying 
both of them together. I have watched an elderly woman 
rise from her comfortable chair by the fire and lay down 
iier knitting in order to make some infinitesimal change in 
the furniture, the china, the drapery, the crockciy, the 
[lowers of her room. I have seen her approach the figure 
of her man, as he sits absorbed in his book, and ^nd 
over him, in order to touch his head with her lips. 

Into that light breath, into that flickering moth’s caress, 
there passed, as I curiously watched this scene of ‘eternal 
recurrence’, a current of electric possessivencss so soft, 
so steady, so remorseless, so implacable, so infinite that 
my profane spirit shuddered to behold it, as you would 
shudder to behold an animal disappearing into the dis- 
tended skin, the skin’s mouth oozy with voluptuous foam, 
of a possession-drugged p\lhon! \\Tiat the man himself 
felt under this man-swallowing kiss I cannot of course he 
sure; but my impression was that he experienced at that 
moment a reaction from this particular form of ‘love’ so 
inten.se as to amount to a nervous spasm. 

Nothing causes a nastier twinge, or a more tickling itch 
of irritation, to the free, lonely happiness of the soul th.m 
this cannibalistic, pythonish ‘love’ when it is expressed 
unctuously, shamelessly, indecently, and in cold blood. 
It makes a person feel as if he were a final tit-bit on a 
plate flickered over by a well-satisfied tongue. It is a 
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^oss. ribald, caddish, bawdy, lecherous, baital, mascu- 
line thought would have been unpardonablv unkind to 
this excellent woman, who was. after all, only letting her- 
self be at that moment supremely happy in the siiamclcss 
indulgence of her heart’s desire. It ‘amuses me*, as the 
.spiteful ladies say when they mean ‘I gel wicked pleasure’, 
when the same women who find llic Rabelaisian element 
in a man’s books unpleasantly indecent indulee in public 
orgies of possessive love. What they really feel— l>ecau.sc 
of the magnetic conductorship of their lively skins— is 
ju.st as ‘indecent’ as anything that a nwn doe's; in other 
words it is a normal, natural, inevitable feeling, and one 
that, like the .‘-atisfaclion of all innocent lust, 'is a legiti- 
mate part of the fulfilment of human happiness; hut "my 
lady must forgive me if I retain my view that litis parti- 
cular sensual basis of our happiness gains rather than 
loses by a certain proud and cnifty secrecy. 

But what finally impressed me. as I peered so curi- 
ously at this harmless scene out of ifie hollow ,«:lit>: in 
my Paleolithic skull, was that when mj- good wom.an 
finally returned to her chair and resumed iter knitting a 
look of beatitude even beyond tlic nuliance evoked In 
that sensual kiss took possession of her and I rccognired 
that her eyes as tlicv casually lifted from her nccxilc:- 
resfed on that little alteration .she had made .among Hit- 
flower-vases on the mantelshelf, wliich was her I.-nt imch 
to her coral ‘plea.surc-domc’ built in the depths of the 
fabulous Gulf-stream of life; and v.hat entered my prying 
head was that the happiness s'nc cot when her nnn va- 
rclccatcd to the background of her hfe--l (.on t mean 
separated from her even for a day but bac!;groundcd into 
acrceablc harmlcssness— was a ''‘'I"’'' 

as well as more desirable than the 
that look of tipsy delight ns she kns... i- wars 

skull. , , 1 

But she couldn’t have had tho'-e 
couldn’t have floated in Jmeb. ex 
the mere flowing of the lifc-strc: 
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tier’s polished skull I certainly did not feel any breath 
of Eden in what I saw; and why not? Because that caress 
proceeded from what in a woman corresponds to dis- 
passionate lust in a man. It was a kiss jroin the demesne 
below the waist, a kiss unshared, a reducing kiss. Many 
maternal kisses arc of this kind, as children know too 
well, and what they really do, such kisses, is to reduce 
and bring low the object which is their prey. There is 
a tinge of something akin to a placid sub-sadism in such 
kisses. To the deadly eye of a really penetrating clair- 
voyance there appears a vision of the victim of them 
growing palpably smaller and smaller beneath them, 
until he dwindles into helpless and idiotic babyhood. 

I am of course thinking now of the effect upon the 
man’s happiness of this indulgence in possessive lust by 
his w'oman; but it still remains that if a woman is to be 
happy in her life there must be found place and scope 
for this kind of thing. It goes too deep with her to be 
left in abeyance. The truth is that between a man and 
a w'oman when their state of being-in-love no longer lifts 
them out of themselves into that magic mutual world 
created by the super-senses of the ideal man-woman, there 
must be, if they are both to be happy, a fair and equal 
exchange of patient passivity. The woman, who no 
longer responds to the man’s lust as they lie side by side, 
must be wise and generous to feelings beyond her reach, 
while the man must, in justice to her, be equally prepared 
to feel himself dwindling into a preposterous babyhood 
under her pseudo-maternity. It is only in the state of 
bcing-in-love that both the male-lust and the female-fust 
arc pught up, transported, illuminated, spiritualized, 
identified, unified, but this does not mean, when a couple 
arc kind to each other, that their basic desires must be 
unsatisfied. 

But the first fulfilment of a woman’s sec:^- desire, 
when up and wont have blunted the passion cf love and 
turned it into affection and tenderness, mus: a-V.n;-'s lie 
in one grand escape, an escape into £er c™ sspamre in- 
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ili. ,(iual \u'>r!d. a world into which it is a grievous mis- 
, Ka, .tnJ f'na attended by inevitable unhappiness, to try 
io lira r her mate and her offspring. This is indeed a thing 
da.: a true tennuine instinct will always warn her from 
tinu: Hut it is a thing for which she has a beautiful 
v.H t'i'iic FAery woman carries about with her her own 
, .1 ! t'd'. precious world, but if certain of the fabrics out 
. " v.i.ud, n IS woven arc the reduced -to-babyhood or the 
I • 'i., . '-t '-doi!h,nxi state of her children and their father, 
• . oF , ICS and siibtlctv of her art will consist in the fact 
: ' c lising fabrics of her airy creation are totally 

,.M,ious of what is done with them and made of 

■:,L •!' 

i'l'c 'What is she doing all this time while 

•■c ic a work and at play?' is a question that must 
of’' ■! in a shimb, blind fashion cross the minds of her 
oh'pru,’; and her ni-ite. And what ir she doing? Well! 
'In Is cw.iiiiiig into her own world of sen.sation and crea- 
'lon, a s.oild th it links her girlhood with her woman- 
h'HiJ. a ssorld sshich all other women, save her own 
dau 'htors, can make shiver to its foundations, but to 
sslnch no ru. ri tr un the beginning of history has the faint 
clue' 


I il.' C 
Sisk. (i 
o!lC' *1 


i: u’py women in our world arc not the poor, the 
uii.dmircd, the unappreciated. They are the 
ii sc ih't acquired the art to be the creators of a 


coiwrctc '.cl innnitc atmosphere. Worries and cares are 
the io: ,,!i ,|jj uomen bear their marks on their 
taccs. bm s' i; > h is not been astonished, as if in the pre- 
'■ence of a rnit, 11.1c, by the well-spring of happiness that 
radiaics fr "n h dow 'bcsc ansiety-scars and these sorrow- 
scars in the (.iccs of c\cn the most calamitous? 

ihcsc arc t!).;. who make use of their nearness to 
‘ ni.ikc iwc o) tlu ir immersion in Reality, make use 
0 t icir custo to: ^tlic Du.m.i of Life, to create an atmos- 
picnc ersst ibyi ,,h.vit them wherein they can live 
ant ni'uc indopcnJcnti', of chance and fate and destiny. 

Were irrelevant in a discussion of human happiness 
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to say more of the too quickly passing state of being-in- 
love than that by fusing together as it does the diverse 
sense-reactions and imaginadve response to life of the 
male and female a super'-vision of things is attained which 
in its richness and strangeness surpasses all other felicity. 

What men and v/omen have separately to do when first 
love is gone is to recover in stray flashes and glimpses 
that heightened vision of the world which can never come 
again. It came because of the fusion of the man’s res- 
ponse to the life-stream with the woman’s and their sub- 
sequent life is an attempt to reach, on their different 
paths, this lost vision. I say on their different paths; for 
many couples make themselves bitterly unhappy bv 
obstinately struggling to go on seeing the world as a unft 
when the time of this is past. What happens when thev 
go on stmggling for this against the flow of the life-tide 
IS that they are only able to unite on a lower plane, a 
juanc which, instead of lifting their natures up to a more 
thnlhng happiness, is for ever bringing it down to a le\-el 

that neither of their sods 

A itself could endure for a moment 

And they bank up each other in this narrow and 
hmited vision until any outside soul approaching them 
soon recognizes the hopelessness of persuadd^d:^^ 
hem to break new and original around 

nass tins larni--^ 

pass, that they prefer comfort to a'W-ecmie r--"--' 

mined security to the dauterccs erteS- 
growth. menmi 

Even when this does not hannen • * - 

tJieir propping each other up S 
and narrow preiudices- ^ 0i enwnrer 

that, if thevB „ Stss:®: 

by the othir, couU 

Ibis book is °ls i” bi>” I ™ wscse,-: , 

than the mire rLfeKf jP -'dnsSs 

resisting of disagreeable shcc^l 
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Williams and Margarets, and Johns and Jennies seem 
like two branches of the same tree, two heads of the 
same dragon, two flames of the same hearth, two clock- 
figures of the same automatic time-piece and theix asso- 
ciated identity produces in such a stranger a peculiar and 
special sense of pleasure, a pleasure which draws its 
poignance from all the obstacles to such an adjustment 
that he has experienced in his own life and from that 
curious satisfaction, half-moral and half-ssthetic, that 
even the most wilful and inartistic person derives when 
some immemorial human yearning, like the yearning 
after an ideal unity between men and women, has ap- 
parently, in one case at least, been fulfilled. 

But genuine and deep though this mysterious human 
pleasure may be in the contemplation of our well-mated 
John and Joan, there are, for any searching and exacting 
mind, many serious after-thou^ts with regard to the 
spiritual quality of this peaceful and comfortable associa- 
tion, It is a marriage of kindred feelings, of kindred en- 
joyments, it is a marriage that has evoked a common 
‘sensitive plate’ of little comforts and securities, but, for 
all that, a real philosopher of happiness will hesitate to 
pronounce it a ‘marriage of true minds’. 


The penetrating Dutch novelist, Coupems, has gone so 
far as to pillory' one couple of this type in the complacent 
and self-indulgent figures of Karel and Kateau, a couple 
who certainly relish the particular ‘happiness’ they have 
reached by converting their private selfishness into a 
double-charged unit of common selfishness, but whose 
‘happiness’ is lacking in all elements of imagination, in- 
tellect, or spirit. 

And there is always a danger that this superficial en- 
crustation of mutual sensual enjoyment, when all shocks 
or disturbing xibrations from the outer world are muffled 
and padded away, shall grov/ into something most deadly 
and destructive to all the more thrilling and exultant in- 
spirations Any adMuate art of happiness keeps its eye 
npon quality as well as upon quantity, and balances the 
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positive thriiling moments against the merely negative 
avoidance of discomfort and annoyance. The danger of 
this common encrustation of a united response to small 
sensual comforts is that it can so often only be attaint^ 
by both the parties giving up what is most characteristic 
and spirited and illuminating in their different sexes. Tlic 
subtlest instincts of a woman’s soul are not the same as 
the subtlest instincts of a man’s soul, and yet here they 
both are converting the proud and obstinate questionings 
of t^^o mysterious living souls into perpetual fussing about 
keeping out draughts, winding their clocks, cosetting their 
digestions, trimming their lamps, mixing their drinks, 
dealing their cards, while the wind in the chimney is call- 
ing to her. and the rain on the window is calling to him, 
in wild, intermittent, desperate reminders that the cosmic 
mystery which men call happiness is not to be gained by 
a conspiracy of clinging bodies, but by the fraternization 
of proud and lonely intelligences. 

The real deep reward of any life a deux is not gained 
by toning down the eternal woman in her and the eteirnal 
man in him to a sub-human skill in avoiding draughts and 
damp and rats and indigestion and economic worry and 
by a sub-human fastidiousness in the pleasures of the 
table, but by both of them carrying the high, proud, 
subtle, separate peculiarities of their sex to the most 
exultant limit. Let Jack Sprat and his wife ‘lick their 
platter clean’, there is a spiritual ‘fat’ and a spiritual 
‘lean’ in the stream of life adapted to far greater differ- 
ences between the two than these felicitous divergencies 
of palate. 

As a matter of fact an intelligent stranger will often 
detect in these ‘happy’ marriages, where, apparently, two 
selfishnesses have become one selfishness, that the whole 
thing is a successful masquerade. It is not, and never 
was. two selfishnesses! It is one selfishness; but a selfish- 
ness so crafty as to have the power, like certain low 
torms of marine life, of splitting itself into two, and in-. 
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camating this second self in the body of the partner of 

its life. , , . 

What makes the test of a really happy partnership 
between a man and a woman, a partnership with the 
full creative flow of Nature’s ‘intention’ behind it, is the 
retention by each of them of the full flavour, not only 
of their separate sex-peculiarities, but of their separate 
personal peculiarities. The more different they are and 
the more different they remain the better! 

How can such a delicate thing, such an intricately 
built-up thing and such an artificial thing, as the happiness 
of intelligent persons in this tragic world, afford to neglect 
the great natural up-welling of magnetic vitality that comes 
when a woman gives herself up to being a woman and a 
man gives himself up to being a man? To neglect the 
power of sex in any question of this sort is like trying to 
make bricks without straw. 

To return, therefore, to those two profound feminine 
desires which, if even partially satisfied make a woman 
happy, as we have already hinted the satisfaction of the 
first of these has to do with her own secret life as an 
individual feminine person totally apart from both her 
mate and her offspring, while the second has to do with 
her devouring and swallowing up, like an insanely pos- 
sessive python, both her offspring and her mate. 

Now it must be understood once and for all that the 
roots of every individual’s happiness descends below the 
level of life where what wc good and evil begin to 
differentiate themselves. So that to say that a woman o»g/it 
not to have these possessive feelings is as absurd as to say 
that water ought not to flow, or fire burn, or ice freeze. 

The whole point is, how is she going to control these 
feelings of posscssiveness. this desire to absorb those she 
loves into tlic substance of her flesh, so that it should 
be the cause of intense happiness to herself, and not un- 
pleasant to her mate and her children? Fortunatelv, bv 
the compensatory law of balance in these matters'. ’ her 
man too, as a man has a profound desire of his orvn 
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masterfulness, his self-importance, brought down and the 
man’s unfledged, unfrocked, undefended, un-armoured. 
naked identity exposed. 

She kisses him with a sudden spasm of melting tender- 
ness when she sees him grown small, grown helpless, 
grown naked, ready to be rocked and lulled and com- 
forted and fed, at her breast and on her lap. 

So often must she have kissed with just such a sudden 
spasm of tenderness an angrj' and screaming infant, 
(hat a faint tinge of diffused sadism clings about 
this kiss of hers, the immemorial Python kiss, with which 
she gathers her coils like those of the mythological world- 
snake, about the foolish idol of her deep heart, reduced 
to something stripped, helpless, exposed, but at the same 
time to something by no means contemptible. 

I know I am fumbling towards a very deep mystery in 
this; but I believe that what attracts a woman so irresist- 
ibly at such moments is not at all an unworthy or ignoble 
aspect of her man. It may be the diffused sadism of the 
doil-Ioving matemalism in her nerves that is her dominant 
urge but the uncompromising realism of her sex has much 
to do with it too. I think it is always at the moments 
when her man is most unconscious of himself, most dis- 
armed of what you might call his masculine philosophical 
detachment that she feels this wave of irresistible emo- 
tion, this stir of a feeling in her which corresponds, on 
the feminine plane, to what in men is called lust. 

It is when he is absorbed rather in what he is doing 
than in what he is feeling or thinking, so that his essential 
identity, stripped of all mental over tones, stripped of 
all pride, vanity and conceit, is caught off-guard, without 
mask or sword or wig, and found to resemble a touch- 
ingly preoccupied animal lost in its immediate business, 
that his woman thus leaps upon him with her irresistible 
python-kiss. While she is in the state of being-in-love 
she gets her thrill of happiness from idealizing her man, 
but when her ‘being-in-love’ has changed to ‘loving’ this 
idealizing ceases and its place is takra by what would 
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seem to the man, if he only knew about it, a pitiless and 
terrible realism. But this is the natuVe of ‘love’ in a 
woman; that love which not only outlasts ‘being-in-lbve’ 
but outlasts the most savage and deadly quarrels. For 
it seems that when women love at all they love a man’s 
inalienable self, that self which his dignity, his pride, His 
masterfulness, his grandiose gestures, as well as his lust 
and his weakness, conceal, and conceal too not only from 
the world but from himself. This is the self in him that his 
woman loves svhen she has ceased to be in love and some- 
times before she has ceased to be in love, and although 
it is a self that lacks all intellectual grandeur and all pic- 
turesque charm, though it is, in a sense, a stripped, re- 
duced. and exposed self, it is not a contemptible self, for 
after all it is the self of a man, a unique living man, 
‘among such as eat bread upon the earth’. 

Little girls do exactly this very thing with the doll they 
love best, a doll that indeed often looks, when a stranger 
sets eyes on it, as if it had very little beauty left. There 
is as a matter of fact a kind of outrage, a kind of impiety 
and sacrilege, when a man-thinker attempts as I am at- 
tempting now, to indicate the tricks and devices by which 
a woman can be happy. A woman's happiness is rarely 
a mental thing, rarely a self-conscious thing. It is so 
close to the ebb and flow of Nature’s most intimate tides 
that is a thing much more difficult to make subject to the 
rational will or even to the imaginative reason than the 
happiness of a man. 

It is indeed, at its deepest and most natural, just that 
very ‘pleasure which there is in life itself’ of which Words- 
worth speaks, who for all his formalities and pedantries 
got closer to the essential life of young girls and to the 
essential life of girl-mothers, than any other writer. The 
one generalization about feminine happiness that I do 
fee! safe in registering, is that, whatever it is, it is neither 
made nor marred by the changes that take place in morals, 
in attire, or even in the fashions of the toilet. A woman 
slicking faithfully to one love, a woman rushing about 
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between a dozen loves, a woman with short shirts, a 
v.oman with long skirts, a woman with her eyelashes and 
eyelids and lips and checks and tresses left ns N.atiirc 
made them, a woman with these mortal appendages trans- 
formed out of all recognition, has the same deep senva- 
(ional under-life of happiness or unliappincs'^. Some olcl- 
fasliiojied women arc happy, others deeply unh.appy. 
Some modern girls are ncr\'ous wrcck.s; others are srmc, 
practical and sturdy, and full of lively joy. 

Many good women are perfectly miscniblc, many ‘bad’ 
women arc radiantly content. So that all a pliilosophicil 
adviser of these strange Beings can do. Beings bciwcen 
whose mysterious knees the human genenttions arc Iv^rn 
and die, is to offer to their consideration certain mental 
tricks and turns and attitudes such as might conduce to 
their secret happiness whether they decide to run away 
from their husbands, or to stay with their husbands, whe- 
ther they decide to take a couple of new lovers ‘''7' 
nounce all lovers, whether they decide to cut off their 
hair and paint their lips and pluck out their 
to preserve their ‘innocence’ a la Greuze, or tlieir dignit. 

Some masculine philosophers express the • ^ ■ 
(here is something delicate and tender and vi gi 
of imponderable vegetative bloom and 
about the natural slate of women which 
ter by the old-fasltioncd fidchty to one hulkmg 
,1.„„ by *he ncw.taEjcd 

score of hulking fools, hut me , ^vtillaritics 

alternative depends .so much upon in * ‘ .1^' 

that it seems very' msli to n-n- vo- 
lt is true that the new "v' ‘ 

women profoundly unhappy, -c. a m n 

hunted, imrassed, reckless. 
lamentable as the 

k better to be reckless and aIo>. than tv ... 
de l ^vd ihi modem laccrate-d look, v.hcrcm 
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these pursuits with a complete indidcrcncc to considcja- 
tions of good and evil. 

I would like this little work to be a Devil's llatuMw^K 
for young women, or if you prefer, a MacliiavoUrs Imc- 
viary on the topic of ‘How to be happy without 
to be good’, for it seems harder for most of t!'.e {vvoV 
J encounter to escape the unfair demands mudo v'.vu 
them by their consciences than to resist monstrous .V.-d, 
inhuman temptations. Most of the people n!'oso p.u’o 
I cross are perpetually being ordered by tb.eir svu'oe 'oo 
to put up at all costs with what makes tl-.e-*: . 

What I am aiming at as the Devil's .aclvocaie i:; t!' s Ks-k 
is to persuade their consciences that they oue it to r*e 
mystery of the universe and to the mystery of ■ c to No 
happy at all costs, if possible wlibou: nrv::''-: o' o'- , oet 
at any rate to be happy. 

Nor need any woman exact of her men tl'e.t be sb * '‘e 
notice the nice touches she puts to her liou'.- oud t,' ’-e.' 
person. Short of robbing him of t\vd and. hue e ‘d to 
bacco, short of getting him into debt, it iv ''e!\ uw; u 
right’ as the prayer-book say.s, tiiat she shotihi vvd b ^ 

' money on this •wonderful private wotk of au; hut v'e 
must do it for herself alone. A man pa\'i for r. V •. 
is enough. In paying for it he pays fv'r il:e p;;v Vye oi 
not having to notice it. 

Of course when the p.iir arc still in tlie cs.'h.ed v^ e 
of bcing-in-lovc everything that tlie wvitu.ra too, ‘-. n- 
becomes an enchanted mystery to the man; !".u x-s-e • > > 
these day.s .she, much more tlinn he. cvmtimlx^l S “ t ,-- 
own life and seeing things in her <nyn iv\di''’ix' '''.-s tot ■' \ 
independent of her lover’s fervent imae.inatKMi, 

But now that their my.stica! attempt to to d o 

universe as one unit is at an end, now that thes -no 
what is not less interesting to be a m.m ymovu'. * 
self in bis way and a woman cniosing lu'i'xlf m '' 
if she wants to be happy she mu'-t Iv utut,* inn.,tupo.,x! •, 
about escaping into herself. I he mote she ce.MVv ' O,* 
herself the better for both of them and u is mtu a ye'.’ ' 

.. 
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is one of the ultimate secrets of happiness for a man and 
v;oman, who want to go on Jiving together wlicn the early 
romance of their passion has been modified by habit, that 
they should drastically give up the attempt to share all 
their pleasures. They will only lose one thing to gain 
another thing; and this new thing that they will gain will 
be ten thousand times more evocative of happiness than 
the attempt to feel in cold-blood, when they have fallen 
back into their .separate identities, the old united sensa- 
tions. which, as far as the woman was concerrted, were 
never quite as fused as the good simple male lover im- 
agined them to be. 

She is a woman. He is a man. They arc not. they 
never can really be. ‘one flesh’, still less one soul. Nothing 
is so dctidly to a woman’s real natural, secret happiness — 
except life with her mother— than a devoted altcmin to 
become the perfect help-mate. Why sliould she become 
the help-mate rather than he? His work, his life, his .«en- 
sntions arc those of a man: hers those of a woman. At 
many points they naturally meet, and their achievements 
then have all the greater power because they bring to bear 
on those critical issues the combined magnetic force of 
two separate parallel streams. 

What interferes witli a woman's happiness more than 
anything else is the constant pressure of two sets of wor- 
ries, her own and her man’s. He. if Itc be wise, is always 
escaping into his own world. Let iicr do tlte same. Let 
her humour him, flatter him. encourage him. console him; 
but there is one thing she must never sacrifice to him. her 
private secret enjoyment of her own feminine sensations. 

As a matter of fact, she lives much nearer to Nature tlian 
he does. The thousand and one moods of weather, the 
effects of daylight, of firelight, of lamp-light, of cold and 
heal, of the expressive shapes, groupings, atmospheres, co- 
lours and forms of the inanimate world of ihinvs, c\okc 
hourly respon'^cs in her to which he is totally cbliviotts. 

Let her never be bctraycrl into growing calbus and 
indifferent to all these delicate appeals of atmosphere, to 
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the art of happiness makes the utmost of all the ‘narcis- 
sism’, all the self-love, she can possibly summon up. This 
is the deepest secret of all. To be profoundly happy ac- 
cording to Nature ’.s intention, a woman has to fccl-^how 
shall I put it? — as if the furniture of her room were in 
love with her, as if all the walls and floors were enamour- 
ed of her. as if the very candle on her table ‘bowctl to- 
wards her', as the poet says, to ‘under-peep her eyelids'; 
she has to feel as if the sunlight on her window-sill were 
her lover, as if the rain on the roof were her suitor, ns if 
the wind in the chimney were sighing to carc.ss her; she 
has to feel as if the impalpable pulse of the solid earth 
outside, the impondcmblc pressure of the divine ether 
above it, were both drawn in a delicious confederacy of 
planetary attraction towards their daughter and their 
darling. 

What she must get into her hertd is— and let her pre- 
tend it if she doesn't believe it! — that every woman in the 
world has something physically desirable about her. As 
a matter of fact there would be no ‘pretence’ aNout it. if 
it were not for that scif-laccrating demon, in tlie heart 
of an unhappy woman, wiio refuses to leave her the legist 
somhlancc of dc^arabilily. 

But ask Papa Karamn/ov al>out this, he who found 
that poor deformed village-idiot, the mother of Smerdy- 
ak'o\‘. so sweet a morsel for his wicked joy. P.ipn Kani- 


mazov fountl in fact soniaitinq desirable a!x)ut every 
woman in the world. It was his gnind discovery, and 
for all his rascality it made him a happy man. 

ll is sheer madness and morbiiiiiy in any woman, how- 
ever plain, not to give herself the tliriil of feeling that 
she is de'-irable— and desir.ibJe for her h>dy U-^x. (or the 
women who tr.v to base their .•-eerel ha.ppinc'-'' on tlicir 
mental gifts neither Ui’.derstand Nature nor them-eives. Let 
a woman cudiiv.de her ment..! gift^ hyai! mea.n-, bat v.hcf! 
it comes to this delicioiis. impondet.'.hk'. ine’.pre'<ib!e 
happiness, wh.ielt—in spite of ail her v.orru-.. and ali her 
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the world and is loved by everything in the world. Those 
extraordinary feelings of rapturous happiness thzt come 
sorncliincs to women, when, thinking of something else , 
they suddenly see their whole life in a new perspective and 
feel as if it were overpoweringly lovely, have to do, not 
with her mind at all, but with an elemental reciprocity 
that exists between life itself and the feminine senses. 

And let her extend this voluptuous secret life of the 
senses, wherein she loves herself and feels herself loved 
by inanimate things, into all her human encounters, 
whether with men or women. Every woman ought to be 
a bride of the universe in that same mystic sense with 
whiclr nuns— who with all they renounce never renounce 
their essential femininity — are brides of the Mystery behind 
the universe; and this mystical radiance, this emanation 
of magical happiness that she draws from life— and in a 
sense from death too, for every woman is a Persephone 
caught up between life and death — she ought to have the 
. power of transmitting in the subtle chthonian smile with 
which slic greets everyone who approaches her. 

A woman who understands the art of arts, the art of 
being a woman, will never have need to cuckold her mate 
with any particular man. There is not a human being 
who looks her in the face to whom she does not give a 
life-restoring drop from the sacred fount, to whom, in a 
psychic^ sense, she does not offer herself. She offers 
herself in her smile. _ She offers herself in her expression. 
She offers herself with every movement and with every 
rest from movement. 


And \vliat above all this woman offers, this woman 
V. 10 has learnt the oldest of all arts, the art subtler than 
"^^S'cal tlian poetry, the art the lack of 
till wAfi ‘brought death into 
Af ^ of Eden’, is the gift 

fulureTn^'d-^ fragedy,_ with the possibility of 

.'"i’ uhile tragedy is going on around. 
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the passing of time, as she sits sewing at her window, or 
by her fire, with her book on her lap, with the vague sen- 
suousness of the mysterious well-being of a woman at rest 
buoying her up, like a calmly-rocking wave in an infinite 
sea. 


The great thing to avoid is the blurting out of her 
temble woman’s insight into her man’s weaknesses. De- 
ceive him, deceive him. deceive him in all the great spi- 
ritual essentials, but be honest about the little things; above 
all about money. In the greater things duplicity is the 
word. By this I mean never let him guess how far you 
see round him, how deep you see through him, and how 
disillusioned you are with regard to his pathetic mascu- 
line conceit. Such ‘duplicity’ in reality — such is the irony 
of life — comes much nearer the truth than any angry out- 
bursts you might make in merciless condemnation of his 
weaknesses. You are nearer to Nature than he is. Nature 
is feminine, just as you are and is for ever whispering 
her secrets into your ear. You must remember that it was 
men and not women who invented language, who invented 
the words you have to use, words that as soon as you 
uttter them distort your feminine meaning. Your flattery 
of him, your humouring of him, your constant spiritual 
deception of him is the price he has to pay for wanting 
to live with a being of a different race, and then insisting 
that this being should talk to him in his tongue rather 
than her own. There is no need for you, either, to un- 
burden yourself to another woman, still less to betray him 
to another man. Sink deep down into your own soul, and 
analyse not your love. Live in your own sensations. All 
women belong to a race far older than the race of man. 
and a .race who have known for thousands of years what 
he is only beginning now to articulate with his blundering 
reason. 

To argue with him is pure insanity. Humour him, agree 
with him, and think your own thoughts!^ It is only a 
desperately foolish woman, and one devoid of all^tide, 
who goes chattering to other women about b^ , . 
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Down at the bottom of all the ‘happiness’, of both of 
them, when these two completely different creatures Jive 
together there lies this ultimate mystery, this mystery that 
is guarded by the woman’s sacred duplicity, the fact that 
she loves him with a love for which there is no name, 
though all passion is dead, loves him, in spite of himself, 
for himself, but for a self of which he does not, in his 
masculine pride, even suspect the existence. 
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to struggle _ to be happy, when cases of unhappiness are 
constantly in its presence, is particularly applicable to the 
problem now before us by reason of the mysterious ways 
— ^at least from tlie viewpoint of the masculine conscious- 
ness — in which women, for causes obscure to the intelli- 
gence of man, seem often to cherish and foster their un- 
happiness as if it were a suckling babe. 

But even in cases where a man’s affection for his part- 
ner is deep and tender the soul within him is just as 
solitary a Being as the soul within her and has, apart 
from anything her soul may be feeling, its own private 
and_ secret relation with the universe and with the mystery 
behind the universe. The solemn words of Jesus to his 
parents remain as an eternal protest on behalf of the 
ultimate independence of the individual soul and they are 
■ words that bear a peculiar significance when you consider 
what an intense temptation it is to a woman to invade, 
like the in-rushing of an ocean-wave, every cranny of her 
man’s nature, until the very centre of his inmost being 
seems in danger of being surrounded by the swallowing 
tide. 

I wonder how far women realize the part played in a 
man’s consciousness by the Fear of Life. There are of 
course justifications for the traditional view that women 
are more nervous and more fearful than men; and ex- 
perience bears witness to the little obvious particular fears 
in a feminine existence, but what might be called the 
jear-skin of humanity is really much thinner with men 
than with these soft bodies and troubled nerves at their 
side! The dullest man for instance, has in him a thousand 
imaginative fears quite unknown to women. I would go 
so far as to say that with their realism and their never- 
ceasing sense of the underlying tragedy of things women 
are a great deal braver than men. 

Men down at the bottom of their hearts are afraid of 
life itself. I suspect that they often have an obscure feel- 
ing quite unknown to women, of belonging to a 
of ideas and theories and purposes altogether outs; -v.,.. 
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subtle brothers? Is it not because a certain vein of rough, 
crude brutality in their nature gives a woman the feeling— 
sometimes quite an erroneous feeling— that it were useless 
to turn upon an animal as rough-and-ready as this her 
deadly jet of ocean-floor secretion? 

The more imaginative a man is — and all men are more 
imagimtiye than women — ^the more complicated will he 
find his life with anyone of them. In one sense his imagi- 
nation gives him — as far as Ms personal happiness is con- 
cerned — a tremendous advantage. I refer to his power 
to live a double life. 

Now by ‘living a double life’ I do not mean keeping 
Mdden up another woman. I mean keeping hidden up 
another mental life. The more imaginative he is the more 
vivid this other mental life will be and the more complete 
escape it will be. 

What hypocritical lies are passed round among us about 
the power of love! It may be wrong to be happy in a 
world like tMs except with the kind of sideways happi- 
ness that comes to a saint, or at any rate to someone for 
ever occupied in alleviating pain, but if we have decided 
to aim at happiness, it is moral cowardice not to face the 
situation in its starkest form. 

To an extremely imaginative man — ^for we will drop 
the word ‘sensitive’, since in matters of money and vanity 
and hunger and desire we are all ‘sensitive’ and indeed 
we invariably notice that it is the most selfish people who 
talk most of their ‘sensitiveness’ — the anger of women is 
more terrifying than women realize. It is like an explo- 
sion from that awful sub-world of Reality against wliich 
we men are always padding ourselves like the White 
Knight in ‘Alice through the Looking Glass’, or like 
Cajsar Augustus going to war. 

And of course the more dreadful to an imaginative man 
is that sight of the Valkyrie storm-flash in a woman’s face, 
that Pamherish darkening of the pupils, that Babylonian 
narrowing of the eyelids, the more often v/ill l7'-'’'c ex-_ 
posed to it. And this will be brought about n» - . , 
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selves. But no v/oraan thinks she’s done it herself. How 
can she, when she has responded with so much love and 
so much hate to the process of chance or destiny doino 
it? 

Deeper down by far than anything else, in this question 
as to how a man is to be happy with a woman, when the 
state of being-in-love is over, is the matter of a man’s life- 
fear which so naturally turns into his woman-fear. 

When he listens to the outpouring of her love-hate upon 
every detail in life, when he contemplates the intensity 
of her ajnor-odium jati over what to him seem the merest 
bagatelles, when he recognizes in himself the heavy-witted, 
bewildered absent-mmdedness, from which, like the 
denizen of a world of fantasy descending from a buoyant 
airship into wet salt waves, he makes his idiotic comments 
upon her reality, he feels as if she were confusing him 
with the wrong-doing fate she is denouncing so fiercely! 

It is at such times that he wonders to himself whether 
they would not both of them be happier if he could be 
her woman-friend by day, and her lover only at night. 

The truth is that every woman has in her the makings 
of a realistic novelist, but a novelist with the imaginative 
art of selection left out. But why, indeed, should she 
select, when everything, simply because it is there is a 
matter of absorbing and infinite interest to her? 

It is the same in all classes of life. You have to go to 
a woman if you want to get the actual pressure of some 
event that has transpired or is transpiring, in the full pell- 
mell of all its chaotic details, whereas it is to a man you 
go if you want that selective imaginative touch, which, 
by a process of selection gives the event its resthetic im- 
pressiveness. 

It is for this reason that when a man is telling you any- 
thing his woman will be for ever interrupting him; for it 
is an actual pain to her to hear him leave out so many 
of the details in his artistic desire to make a hit^^ — ^ 

But to come to the main issue of this clmp' 
best can a man, the maker and defender of ill' ' ' 
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completely devoid of this inner necessity to feel profound, 
but they know by instinct how important it is to a man- 
and the way for a man to retain it under her attacks is to 
let her think she has pricked his conceit of it, while all 
the while he is lying peMa in a pessimistic vision of things 
so stark and ultimate that nothing can reach him. To 
grow increasingly happier in life a man must hug the 
pride of his mental stoicism; but the closer he can get this 
abstract virtue into some relation with reality the better 
for him. 

To be happy in this hard world he must think of him- 
self as a stoical philosopher whose virtue looks for no 
recognition beyond the inner glow which he gets from it; 
but he had better keep a weather-eye open, while he in- 
dulges in this secret pride, for various revelations about 
life that reach him through his woman. 

Bewildered though he may be by her terrible insight 
into that life-flood of devastating details, he must keep 
his head enough to be able to gratify her by looking more 
of the unmasked fool, to which in her nervous irritation 
with his complacency she wishes to reduce him, than he 
actually feels, though he does not feel quite comfortable. 
But under her troublesome details, that seem to him to 
contradict all philosophy, the best thing he can do is (o 
sink down through ‘reality’ into what might be called 
‘truth’. 

Reality is what appears. Truth is what our reason as- 
sures us lies behind appearances. I have recommended 
a pessimistic view of ‘truth’ as more conducive to a man’s 
pride of thought than an optimistic ‘truth’, but as long 
as he keeps his thoughts to himself this latter will also 
serve. 

Behind the philosophy of every masculine thinker, and 
this applies as much to the ones who write books as to 
the ones who only patronize their women in conversation 
lies, as my brother Theodore always say'' nt 

^ Those who regard such pride of tho 
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becomes a saint he gives up living with women, it becomes 
necessary to use a technique that has no formal religious 
precedent. 

Women it is true have a ‘penchant’ for saints, but they 
also have an irresistible urge to disturb their sanctity; 
and the best and most modem thing to aim at, it seems 
to me, if you are really resolved to give up your inmost 
pride, is something more on the lines of Dostoievslcy’s 
Idiot, or, if you prefer, of Alyosha Karamazov. The Idiot 
certainly succeeded in killing his inmost pride. What at 
the bottom of his nature, then, really was his lifcrillu- 
sion? This is a hard question but it is spiritually of the 
greatest importance to us just here, when we are making 
a desperate struggle to acquire a life-illusion of our own 
that goes against the whole grain of our masculine nature. 

The attempt we are making now is indeed one of the 
most perilous that a masculine soul could possibly make, 
as far as his happiness is concerned, and yet I do not 
think it would be correct to call the Idiot an unhappy 
person. 

It were certainly easier for a man, in these sceptical 
times, to follow the spiritual path of the Idiot, than to 
make the wild and desperate clutch after Christian humi- 
lity described with such tragic and beautiful passion by 
St. Paul in the words, ‘Not I — but Christ in me.’ 

What you get in the Idiot is such an abysmal sense of 
‘the equality of all souls’ in the presence of the terrible 
and beautiful mystery of life, that this feeling of being ‘a 
Superior Man’ as the Chinese say, or of being at any 
rate a much-enduring stoical man, which is what most 
men are conscious of, is struck by lightning at its root, 
^at penetrated the soul of the Idiot was a constant 
vivid awareness of the tragic beauty of every human soul 
he encountered; and when, as on the occasion of that 
fasliionable party when he broke the vase, any human 
group behaved in the remotest way decently he was 
stirred to the profoundest depths of his so”’ 

Idiot seems to have felt was a sensatio 
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and mystic rapport with the rank and file of humanity. 
Indeed the feeling of being lost amid the tossed and 
troubled waves in the great sea of tragic human life, may 
bring with it some strange unlooked-for ecstasy of identi- 
fication with All Souls and with their pitiful destiny, just 
as Alyosha fell down with rapturous sobs and kissed the 
earth, in spite of the fact that his friend’s corpse has 
begun to stink; but in spite of such isolated moments of 
chance-sent rapture there is a serious danger that you 
will soon just begin to drift at random through life, trust- 
ing to your inspired moments to thrill you and keep you 
going, and then suddenly find yourself, a besotted slave 
of some mania, some madness, some vice, some drug, 
some obsession, followed by misery and unhappiness, to 
which if you had retained your moral pride, and had been 
still practising your self-righteous stoicism, you would 
never have submitted. 

But since we are considering the problem as to how 
a man can live most happily with a woman why should 
we not. ask the question: ‘Why can’t he imita'te women’s 
attitude to life?’ Women very rarely indulge themselves 
in pride of thought or in pride of stoical self-control. They 
often pity themselves as the victims of chance or fate or 
, of some malignant and selfish man; but they seldom think 
of themselves with complacency as philosophic stoics. 

And this freedom from the pride of virtue saves them 
from the misery of remorse. They don’t feel remorse, 
because they are not concerned with the building up of 
an interior mental philosophy, the disturbance of which 
causes pain. 

But if the Idiot’s freedom from moral pride and Alyo- 
sha’s freedom from moral pride are deep spiritual secrets, 
why should not women’s freedom from this particular 
kind of egoism be an equally subtle clue? I think it is 
such a clue; only it is extraordinarily difficult for a man 
to make use of more than a very little of it, and even 
that only intermittently. 

If you watch women closely you will notice how they 
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which has made him all the way down history tlie grand 
Observer of Nature, and the grand Meddler with Nature. 
Granting then, that if you want to be happy with a 
woman it is safer to remain the egoistic philosopher and 
moralist you were born, and that Heraclitus and Socrates 
and Epictetus and Epicurus and Goethe and Nietzsche 
were born, rather than to play any subtle Oriental tricks 
with some dark mhuman secret of humility. But all the 
same it does still remain that the deeper you force your 
pndc of thought and your pride of virtue to sink down 
out of sight into your soul the less you will suffer un- 
tappmess and the fas you wiU quarrel with your womS5 

counterpart of the Homp which is the feminine 
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of a great lady wear^’ with the baadling of huge assemfciis 
of guests, in' the hushed quiescence of an overv/ottts: 

charwoman. . . . 

It is not the response of the courtesan, nor is it tns. 
response of the mother. It is something deeper, m— ^ 
organically feminine than either of these. An cic -'znr; 
can display it, who is totally devoid of amorous 
cation and entirely free from maternal emotion. Ir r me 
sympathy of the eternal Companion, of the umr'ux 
Helper, of the everlasting Hetaira. It is the ±r:r mu: 
makes a man call a casually-encountered wcrnur 'rrsr 
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intense and quivering magnet-needle of a real encounter 
of electric currents her whole nature vibrates in response. 

Who are tlie human souls who answer with alert intel- 
ligence to every great new mystic and ssthetic idea? The 
souls of women. Not only Jesus and Mahomet and Con- 
fucius and Buddha, but Henry James and Joyce, and 
Proust and Dorothy Richardson will be found to. have 
their first disciples among women. The more purely log- 
ical systems of thought from Spinoza to Einstein may 
suit men better than women, but I doubt if any mcn-disci- 
ples were quicker to catch the significance of such ex- 
plorers of new territory as Goethe and Words%vortb and 
Blake and Carlyle and Nietzsche, than these great men’s 
mothers and sisters and wives and sweethearts. 

Women may be less on the alert about new schools of 
sculpture and architecture and painting, but it .seems to 
me that they make up by far the larger part of the audi- 
ences for new literature and new music. 

And who are the people ready to listen most intently 
to any really exciting and critical illuminations that aver- 
age men have? Always women! And this is because each 
particular man with any originality is far too seifrccntred 
to have leisure for the thoughts of other men. 

Any man really concerned with his deeper mental 
happiness must constantly make a clean sweep of all the 
little pin-pricks of his life with his mate and concentrate 
on those impersonal issues, to do with life in general, 
where his reactions will be quite different from hers, and 
where to analyse hers will be for him like the reading of 
a thrilling book; for compared with the life of a bachelor 
the life of a man who lives with a woman is twice as rich, 
twice as complicated, twice as interesting. ‘More interest, 
more suffering,’ you will say. and this is true; but the 
suffering in question, if the torture of jealousy docs not 
enter, is riothing compared with the imaginative terrors 
and morbid manias that a man escapes when between 
him and the fearfulness of the cosmos there revolves this 
other disturbing and distracting stellar system. All life 
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annoying partner before you, and^ 
to her scathing words, it is best to yield — .v: 
in outward semblance. Yield, I sav, arm ; —•— 
Give her, the satisfaction— why net? — cf tbrar-'r :nr: 
she has hurt you to the heart, that you are w.ountec. arn 
defenceless, that you are humiliated, rudnned. s^v^d- 
The pleasure you derive from deceiving her in ±i' — 
for your humiliation from yenr own secret point cf ris;: 
covers a thaumamrmc triumph — will give yen such a.': 
interior glow that you w-~ feeijn intense wave cf tender- 
ness towards her. Sis £si fed the gew cf victory, 
will feel that she has pimhhec her hcy-phiicccpher suffi- 
cientiy and this feeling wi~ e; the in iner a strresponding 
rush of tendernes.s for yon. 

Thus the trouhle hswegr. yon whl melt aw.av and a 
lovely harmony will ensue, a harm eny that, like so many 
other forms of human happiness, win be rooted and 
grounded in deception. 

Stem advocates of what is called ‘troth at all costs’ will 
utter a violent protest at the line I am taking, but it mu.st 
be remembered that in a world like enrs^a world .so 
largely created by the various human thouaht-bubh'es th-^t 
we name life-illusions —it often happens that a dst-ent-on 
mK us jeally closer to the essential trurh of tr.ir.m'tb-'--. 
tnis ferocious and misleading honesty, “ 

Jhe truth at all costs is desirable enoonh 
'-'here human nature is not involved !'■ h — 
htions especially in the relations between 

‘hones? ^ profound ser/.e"''o^- 

nonest, to accept. certain deceptions as inevitable. " 
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No, if you want to be happy with her the only way 
is to excite her emotion of fear — which is a much pleas- 
anter thing than your fear of her — or to excite her emo- 
tion of love. 

Never try to move her to pity, that inverse of justice, 
and never appeal to your own idea of the -difference be- 
tween right and wrong. Arnold Bennett says no man 
ever made himself and his woman happy by trying to 
base their life on justice, and I say it is almost as great 
a mistake to base it on pity. 

Appeal to love or appeal to fear; for these are the 
motive-forces she understands. I^ike the black ashes of a 
burnt ledger-book she will fling to the winds all other 
considerations; and you will find that you haye only made 
matters worse by introducing such irrelevancies. 

And when I say ‘appeal to her love’ I don’t mean make 
cold-blooded rational speeches about it, for that will annoy 
her worst of all, as an appeal translated into your lan- 
guage and therefore becoming totally false. 

You must, even in the midst of your sulkiness and her 
anger, ‘make the motion’ of love, whether you feel it or 
not, and in ‘broken speech and your whole function suiting 
in form to this conceit’ implore her to forgive you and be 
friends again. 

The reason why women who have quarrelled with their 
men and left them feel themselves tempted to a vindictive- 
ness more cruel than the grave, is because in that place 
within their flesh and blood where they ‘possessed’ you, 
and loved and hated their ‘possession’, there is now a 
ghastly and hurting emptiness. They can no longer feel 
pulsing within them what they love and what they fear. 
They can only feel undying vindictiveness towards that 
emptiness in themselves which is now all that you are. 

All men feel that it is absurd of women to have such 
contempt for men’s pride of morality and pride of philo- 
sophical stoicism, for they feel that women have no idea 
to what brutal and callous lengths men could go if this 
pride of virtue in them did not hold them back! 
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ntellectual modernity and intellectual sincerity, when all 
hat is needed to make them happy is a taste of Helen of 
froy’s Egyptian Nepenthe — in other words, a drop of that 
Drimeval Duplicity which Nature herself pours like a 
jlessed oil upon her sexes. 

Let the women therefore give way freely to all those 
hrious tempers that she calls her ‘nerves’ and that are 
he tax humanity has to pay for the complicated organism 
hat brings it into being. And let the man indulge him- 
jelf without scruple or hesitation in his pride of being 
:rafty and much enduring. 

Let every woman, in other words, be the natural 
Penelope she is, and every man the natural Odysseus 
he is. 

I hinted in my last chapter that a woman’s happiness in 
life depends first on her creative atmosphere making and 
secondly on her success in the delicate art of swallowing 
her mate whole; and I suggested at the same time tliat if 
a man -is cunning enough to slip off into his own secret 
mental world when this swallowing process is going on he 
will not mind the feeling of being reduced to boyhood 
again in order to be small enough to vanish within that 
Lamia-skin. 

I have often thought what a pity it is that the pene- 
trating ideas of D. H. Lawrence about the relations 
between men and women should be confined to their state 
when they are still in the first condition of ‘being-in- 
love’. My own problem in this book is quite different; 
for I have to indicate the technique by which Lady Chat- 
terley and her tour de jorce Lover can be happy together 
when those first bewildering adjustments are over. With 
regard to that early state of ‘being-in-love’ I hold my 
peace, for a super-happiness enters into that, which is 
totally beyond philosophic analysis. 

Even Socrates, in Plato’s famous Symposium, needed 
the word of the sibyl before he could that mvstic 

union. 
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What then is the ‘possessed’ male to do? That is the 
rub. The greatest obstacle to a man’s happiness with a 
woman is the accumulated weight of ail the little contre- 
temps of everyday life, for, since a woman takes these 
things twice as hard as a man, he not only has to bear 
whatever weight of vexation they would cause him if he 
lived alone, but a good share of the far heavier weight 
they bring down upon her. 

Well! the only thing for him to do is to repress all real 
deep anxious concern over her special feminine tribula- 
tions. If he yielded to this his own life-happiness would 
not be worth an owl’s pellet. Nor in his wretchedness 
would his woman pity him, because since she has the 
power of being worried to death one moment and full of 
radiant good spirits the next, she instinctively feels that 
rage against, the little worries of life and a lively zest for 
the litde pleasures of life are both of the essence of life; 
and certainly the cosmos would not pit\’ him. In fact, 
he would have crossed the No Man’s Land from his ovm 
emotional trench to the v/oman’s only to lose his protec- 
tive weapons and not be able to use hers. 

Next to the little dally annoyances, what is roost dis- 
turbing to a man’s happiness under these conditions is 
the problem of other people— particularly of other wo- 
men. He is jumpy and suspicious about her attitude to 
these other w'omen, whether relatives or othenvise, and 
she observing his suspiciousness grows, by natural con- 
trariness, more recklessly herself than before. Watching 
her in his furtive ambassadorial way, he will be tempted 
to bring to bear upon her least nervous reaction, her least 
emotional spasm, the whole camel’s load of men’s griev- 
^ances against women since the beginning of the world. 
He will mutter to himself, ‘They must have blood; they 
must and will have blood! ’ And he will watch her so 
closely that all her free spontaneous sallies, for and as 2 !r:s: 
these other women— sallies which it is her nature to 
‘for and against’ even/thing in the world — appear, 
in the sinister light of a demand for blood. 

A.H.— 5 
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But what is he to do? She does seem to him to be 
coaxing out of him every detail she can get about the^ 
other women, their looks, their ways, their habits, their 
weaknesses. She seems driven on by that mysterious 
psychic yearning that Dostoievsky disclosed in his Aglaia; 
to get as near as possible to these women; to get to the 
point of embracing them; to get to the point of flowing 
like a mist round Iheir inmost identity. 

Well! what is his attitude to be towards these feminine 
peculiarities? Is he to hunt them dowi, as Strindberg 
did, shooting his malicious arrows at them before their 
white tails can vanish into their burrows? 

Of is it conducive to his happiness to take the larger, 
more generous, more indulgent attitude, the attitude, in 
fact, that might be called Shakespearean? It seems to 
me that he will be rewarded for this magnanimous view 
of things — even at the risk, as Pascal might put it, of 
sprinkling itimself with holy water till he gets stupid, by 
not only feeling tenderer towards her than is possible 
when he is watching her like an inspired bed-bug, but by 
remaining sensitive To that magical charm of her femininity 
which the particular insight 1 have alluded to tends to 
underrate. 

What we must recognize is that this Being at his side 
has burnt her ships in committing herself to him in a 
more tragic sense than he has any conception of. He, 
must realize that she has given herself to him — below all 
their quarrels — to an extent that has a terrible finality, a 
finality far beyond the implication of anything she says or 
does. He must realize that the miraculous power within 
her of bringing children out of Limbo into mortal existence 
is something that— -whether she uses it or not— sinks their 
relation to each other as far as she is concerned into an 
undcr-tide of startling and dreadful mystery, wherein, as 
if through a crack in a grpt weir, the waters of death 
mingle with the waters of life. And thus it conies about 
that if she finds he is deceiving her with another woman 
something happens in the under-world of her secret life 
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to which he can never get the real clue; no! not if he 
reason with her for a thousand years! 

She may be as ‘modem’ as you can please in the 
rational ideas of our scientific age. Something there is in 
the mystery of Nature that refuses to be modernized: 
and to that something she is closer than all the philo- 
sophers in the world. 

It is not his desire for another woman that will ruin 
their happiness. It is not even his possession of another 
woman. It is her discovery that he has deceived her. 
For these reasons if he wishes to go on living with her 
ind retain his happiness there is only one thing to do 
and that is to confess. It is natural and right that he 
should deceive her in a thousand ways; but he runs a 
terrible risk if he deceives her over another woman. 

It is, after all, the Strindberg in him, not the Shakes- 
peare, the malicious half-feminine man, not the indulgent 
imaginative man, who now says to himself, ‘she must 
have blood! ’ But whether It be ‘blood’ or lavender- 
water, if you want to be happy with your One-of-all you 
must offer up something to her that telongs to the other 
woman; not necessarily her whole wardrobe, but a ribbon 
Dr two, a shoe-lace, a safety-pin, a powder-box, a glove. 
!f^ou will feel remorse. You will feel a scoundrel. You 
will also feel a fool. But it is better to be a shameless 
"ool in Paradise than a discreet and honourable gentle- 
nan in Hell. 

I would not bid you to offer on the altar even this little 
pin-prick of the other woman’s life unless it were abso- 
lutely essential for your happiness to do so. But after 
ill what the other woman loses is only this tliimbleful of 
pride, whereas if you go on letting your mate feel you are 
ieceiving her you are doing something to her soul in a 
limension of terrible mystery totally beyond your plumb- 
line’s fathoming. It is curious to note the impersonal 
nalice that men feel towards women and wliat intense 
malicious joy they take in dissecting their frailti 
f you analyse to the bottom your scrupulous pr 
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what give a man’s mind fl.e , 

enjoy the pnde of his dctacf,rr.e,'.f, 
hermit-bachelors who do ilicir ovA. ZJ", A ' ' 
fashion, and do it, too, with i, fred.A vi >'/ 
that makes of these things a rclif/i ’ 

laril-jorj/^oc roflior* ' 
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enhances rather than lessens tlit d^'^/sV; 
thought. ^ 

Though women get such a deep creafi^//- i/ - • 
from their ‘atmospheric’ effects, they are ip/, p '•) 
the whole thing to be able to derive that pai li( (i|/jf f/' A v 
pride in what they are doing tliat men enjoy, 'i /'A " 
these things in such a ‘grown-up’ manner and Ha 1/ 
them so much for granted that a man is led to wimd/, A 
amazement at the sight of what to him seems met a 
and mere play being made into such an organic neecf" A 

But if he is to be happy in the presence of all U 
he is to keep his self-respect in the presence of all i|,|', 
the only thing for him to do is to sink deeper and deepa,' 
into his own secret world. 

And she herself, her innate femininity contemplated 
from the detached standpoint of his free mind, becomes 
one of the chief elements in this secret \yorld! 

Their first rapturous epoch of love-making over, if the 
man is to be happy he must aim at increasing, quicken- 
ins, and for ever stimulating that magical lust, half-sensual 
and half-psychic, which a woman’s body and the flicker- 
ing expressions on a woman s face have the power of 
exciting in him. 

It is a great mistake to suppress in his secret mind hfs 
attraction to the other women he casually encccnt^ The 
thing to do is to use every passing glimpse he 
of these other longed-for caskets of mj-stery, -- 
diffused satisfaction in the one at his_s5ie.- 
‘bird in the hand’, and he is a poor 
with a miserably weak imagination, " 

day, and night after night, enjoy — = 

as a living embodiment of ^ the — 

which so attract him. 
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wth those feelings in her when she reduces his tall form 
:o a size that she can hold betvveen her hands and possess 
.vith her lips and her breasts and her whole physical 
Deing, is the unutterable tenderness that suffuses the man’s 
lature when he sees her familiar form and face under 
:erta!n particular aspects. Especially is this true of the 
noments when he catches her asleep. Indeed many times 
.vhen he detects upon her face a certain wistful and 
/irginal expression he feels to\\'ards her as if she were 
jsleep. In other words he catches the frail pulse-beat of 
ler essential and heart-breaking femininity as if it hovered 
between life and death, as if this incalculable and equi- 
vocal changeling of Nature were suspended between the 
poignance of what the loss of her would be and the poig- 
lance of her strange impossible livingness! 

In this whole matter of a man’s happiness a deux when 
:he state of ‘being-in-love’ is over, the strangest thing is 
;he obscure and unconscious depth of his hidden depend- 
mce upon her. This dependence upon her resembles the 
dependence of all the men ‘who eat bread upon the earth’ 
3n the elements that feed them. 

It is something that gives to a man’s conscious happi- 
ness a deep unconscious foundation. 

Against this background his happiness grows and 
nourishes, but the tragedy is that his awareness of it so 
often does not come ti/i he loses her. To be fully happy 
with her, then, he had better constantly imagine what life 
would be without her. For without being aware of it 
the tendrils and fibres, the stalks and filaments of his 
organic life have sunk so deep into that soft, tender, 
sympathetic, but at the same time disturbing and troubling 
soil, that they have rooted themselves there. 

His real feeling for her has become so all-penetrating 
and all-diffused as to be unrecognizable. One of the 
most profoundly pessimistic things ever uttered by a poet 
was uttered by Matthew Arnold in speaking of the divine 
concealment of what might conceivably be the secret -of 
our life. 
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Lamia-maw,’ but even while such thoughts eross his m i nd 
he finds it pleasanter, easier, more natural to him to think 
his proud thoughts, to live in his proud secret w'orld, 
than it was before he met her. 

And this is because he is no longer face to face in his 
helpless masculine detachment, with the chaotic ocean 
of life. 

That satiny body, those tender ways, that terrible ton- 
gue, are now between him and Life. And his protection 
is the more assured because this Being who now lies be- 
tween him and Nature is henself a microcosm of Nature, 
armed with Nature’s cruellest claws, as v/eU as dowered 
with her most magical allurements. 

Our ‘Pilgrim and Sojourner’ is therefore free to think 
his sublime thoughts and nourish his moral pride and 
indulge his moral scruples and practise — as long as it does 
not mean giving away money — his ascetic ideals; but he 
is only free to do this in the large magnanimous leisure 
of his liberated soul because between him and Nature 
there is now another 'Nature, because between him and 
the Battle of Life there is now a Battalion of Belligerency, 
ten times more courageous, than he is. 

But all this advantage to the man in question is not 
attained without loss to someone. One of the wickedest 
laws of Natme seems to be that it is hard for one soul 
to gain even a spiritual advantage without some measure 
of Toss incurred by another. 

And who are they who pay the price of this new free- 
dom for the man to assert himself and realize his identity? 
They are his friends! Nothing is more noticeable than 
the way a man’s personality and his glowing conceit of 
it grow and increase after he has lived for some time v/ith 
his woman. She may attack him fiercely v/hen they are 
alone, but in relation to the external world— especially 
in relation to his friends — she pumps pride into him from 
■ a boundless ocean of magnetic sympathy till he acquires 
a power to assert his humours, his opinions, his thtes, 
that sometimes becomes preposterous. 
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In conclusion let me say this. What any man, finding 
kis life difficult with a woman, were wise to do, if he 
cares for his happiness or hers, is to use to the limit all 
the measure of moral pride that Nature has_ given him. 
Let him put aside all spiritual experiments in humility, 
whether Christian or othenvise, till the waters are less 
stormy. What the waves need just now is the oil of his 
masculine pride of self-control! 

For, whatever happens, he must never under any cir- 
cumstances get angry with her. It is true that his anger 
is what, consciously or unconsciously, she longs to excite, 
and it is true that if the explosion did come there might 
possibly follow a warm and tearful reconciliation; but 
what she gains in this, and what they both gain in the 
resultant reconciliation, are not worth the risk of his giv- 
ing up the particular thing in his deepest soul that in the 
long run establishes their happiness on its firmest founda- 
tion. 

The reader must remember that this book is concerned 
with the technique of human happiness rather than nhh 
the problem of how to be nobler and more spiritual than 
we are; and what I feel is, that in the creation of such a 
technique while it is necessary to take many Vveapons 
from the armoury of God, it is also necessary to take a 
few from the armoury of the Devil. In other words if 
you want to be happy with a girl you must, at the very 
bottom of your soul, reconcile your conscience to be heinu 
both good and bad. 

The moral unction in a man that helps faim to keep his 
temper and answer gently when his woman is scoldinn, 
is not a wholly noble thing. It is an ambiguous quincunx, 
compounded of one part pity, one part reason, and throe 
parts pride. 

_ But, such as it is, it is in harmony with his natoro 
]ust as for her to give full rein to her anger and full rein 
to her love, is in harmony with hers. 

Secretly they v/ili often both yearn to channe each 
other s nature or to get back to that mystical fusion which 
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Works and Days 


I WOULD like this little book on the ‘Art of Happiness’ 
^ to be of such a, nature that its main gist could be un- 
derstood by a person who existed three thousand years 
ago and also by a person who will exist three thousand 
years hence; nor is this a fantastic or presumptuous desire. 

It is a legitimate philosophic impUcation, a hope that 
I have, for good or ill, got down to some eternal recur- 
rence in our human situation. 

Consider for example a line that with trifling modifi- 
cations returns again and again throughout Homer’s 
Odyssey: 

"asmein ek thanatlo philous olessantes etalrous" 

‘Glad to have escaped death, though we had lost our 
dear companions.’ 

Now this simple and deep sigh of relief is expressive 
of what should be, and what generally is, apart from 
some morbid twist of the mind in the direction of des- 
pairing futility, the natural resilience of the vital principle 
at the bottom of our being. 

Not to be dead yet, not to be quite dead yet, is our 
ultimate human cause of self-congratulatory satisfaction. 
The irrevocable blow has fallen upon someone near and 
dear , to us, is at this moment falling upon many of our 
human brothers and sisters, but we "protero pleomen” ne 
have ‘sailed on’, still prepared to wrestle with life, stil: 
prepared to make that fierce ‘in-spite-of-all’ act of ihe- 
defiant mind. 

Well then, what interests me now is to wonder and 

I4I 
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left - but the hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, - ramshackle 
beauty of litter aiid chance and chaos, there is no cause 
why we should take anything seriously, make any ettort 
to philosophize seriously about anything; but every cause 
why we should drift along recklessly and carelessly, al- 
ways jesting, always unhappy, always ironically simple 
and simply ironical, not grandhoquently bitter in the old 
solemn, Satanic way, but Puckishly indifferent, too in- 
different to be anything but humorous and harmless, des- 
pairing and well-meaning, addicted to drink, but adverse 
to crime, and for all our mania for bagatelles really more 
well-behaved than the Universe deserves. 

It will be doubtless from this particular kind of airy 
despair, less witty and more chaotic than the elegant 
futility before the French Revolution, that our time will 
receive its especial spiritual stamp among the ages, and 
there will very likely always be individnai souls who will 
return to this, just as there will always be some who will 
return to the Middle Ages and some who wTi rerun: to 
the Classic world. 


But whatever the peculiar value of this age ct 
futility and de-personalized despair may he, it 


srirfrual 


-r he 


regarded as an age from which a philosopher of harpmess 
can draw much help for his techniaue. He must, how- 
ever, at least make sure that tlie chemicals he uses for 
his mental soap-bubbles contain enou^ of the authentic 
rmnbow tints of human happiness to survive the critical 
air of this ambiguous time. 

It is interesting to speculate uoon a ncssihie Hritorv 
of Human Happiness that would "mcicate at wha" nartr- 
cular epochs the individual scEered most and was— i^-ar. 
from famme, pestilence, and war— most unha-rv 

I thmk the Puntan Age, canicaiariv m hs'effecr 
women and children, must have teen's thr.innnd 
more d^dly to our nataial sladness in ‘sa'Up'?r ' rS 
alwe, though we have lost mir dear c'-mJarir"- 
h.s of 0^ wan ta iSr. 

Idy. It IS better to jest under the "rEhtT-ririi:, 
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Nothingness than to weep and howl under the blood- 
suctog glare of Jehovah. 

And this brings us to the crucial question as to whether 
it were wise to introduce religion at all into such a basic 
technique of happiness as ours. 

I may be a Stone-Worshipper and you may be an Icon- 
Worshipper, but for the purposes of this book it will I 
think an advantage to -pretend, both of us, to be ad- 
vocates of a dogmatic materialistic atheism. Such a pre- 
tence will not be altogether easy; for w’e are so involved 
with our own past and with the long past of our race that 
it is a struggle to free our minds, even yet, from all idea 
of some intelligent purpose in the universe; but since there 
arc many men and women who have thus freed their 
minds, even though to the rest their freedom may seem 
a desolate and fanatical laceration, I am anxious to make 
my present technique such an inclusive system that it can 
appeal to the most austere rejector of religious drugs. 

Well then, as Whitman would say, ‘whoever you arc’, 
think of yourself as absolutely alone in an unfathomable 
universe. As to these other selves, these people of your 
most intimate life, you will have to make them also part 
and parcel of this blind, purposeless, godless chaos that 
surrounds you on every side. 

And over what, in this terrifying welter or alien things, 
have you got control? Over one thing alone, over your- 
self! This is the power of which Socrates made so much, ’ 
and of which millions of ‘superior men’ in China still 
make so much. This is the philosophy underlying that 
rather tiresome ‘cheerio!’ attitude of so many average 
Englishmen. 

And after all it is the deepest religious act possible to 
the soul of man. It is in fact the worship of Life itself, 
whereof the eternal Litany is; 

‘Tliough thou tormentest me. yet will I rejoice in thee! ’ 

But granting we have established this basic point in 
qur technique, granting that we have suggested the wisest 
procedure in the problem of sex-rclatkinship, the next 
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steo is to suggest the craftiest method of making use of 
8wp ^ j tViiit intersnerse 


the^ little daily 'relaxations and pleasures that intersperse 
our life’s work.' Nature comes first among these, ^d 
the great point in regard to our interest m Nature is that 
it should not be confined to her more grandiose and start- 
ling phenomena but concentrated upon those aspects ot 
her appearance which are attainable by us all and famihar 

to us all. - el. r 

Among these appearances I would put first the tradi- 
tional Four Elements. These are those mysterious pre- 
sences that it is better as far as our happiness is concerned 
to regard, as Spengler says Goethe did, with the physio- 
gnomic eye, the eye through wluch they reveal themselves 
to our senses, rather than with the scientific eye, the eye 
through which they appear as electronic vibrations. 

We ought to be always on the look-out for some sort 
of living substitutes for that religious awe in the presence 
of life which our race has cultivated so long. To cut 
down on the religious sense in the wholesale manner ad- 
vocat«l by Lucretius seems a sorry neglect of a natural, 
if monstrously perverted, instinct. And our attitude to 
the four great elements, to the earth, to the divine ether, 
to the sea and all the waters, to the sun and the moon 
and all the stellar bodies, to the wind and To the rain 
and the frost and the dew. to the motions of the clouds 
and the processions of the seasons, to darkness itself as it 
mingles with the mystery of the Uvo twilights, onsht 
be an attitude containing all the actual feeling im~i?ed 
m the word ‘worship’, ought to be, in fact, a'' real 
stilute for religion, the only substitute perhaps excent 
inspired pity for flesh and blood, that the scepticii 
our age allow us. ^ 


Cl 


And second to this feeling for the primal elemens r'Hc 


response to every aspect of earth and sua and wine - 
water that filters through to us between 
our practical concerns, J think by far oar nrr^ 
awareness IS the indescribable tbriE tba^ err-Z'- ~ 
certain chance effects of the specSSe ll^ " 


narrr-T-r 
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casual groupings of people and things, not necessarily 
beautiful at all but giving to our existence a sudden magi- 
cal heightening. 

With this heightening there often comes the strange feel- 
ing that we have been stirred by these very things in some 
other, different life. This may well be an illusion and the 
thrilling happiness we feel may be simply a stirred-up 
memory' of the experiences of our early years. 

But whatever this subtle emotion may be, it is some- 
thing that ‘redeems all sorrows’ and brings us a won- 
drous moment of recognition, as if, though pilgrims from 
far away, we have followed this road before. 

But I would like to give a few more concrete details of 
these evasive feelings that I regard as so important. 

One sensation that I always feel to be especially fraught 
with this emotion is the curious metallic whiteness of 
water just before nightfall. Tliere is something about tbit 
particular whiteness that suggests all the mystic recoveries' 
that have ever been, from all the lost battles and all the 
lost causes that have ever been, in the long procession of 
men’s lives. 

Another phenomenon that I always feel stirs up sonie- 
thing ‘rich and strange’ in the depths of our soul is the 
particular look of any ancient time-worn object that is 
associated with humanity when caught against a wide- 
stretching background. This might be a post, or a group 
of posts for instance washed by water and standing witli 
its long mystic endurance against some receding skyline, 
or water-line, or horizon-line, that draws our spirit to- 
wards the infinite. Of the nature of such an infinite this 
old worm-eaten object, this old post it may be, comes to 
partake in an unconscious affinity of congruity; those ele- 
ments ‘that themselves are old’ answering to the character 
of this forlorn Inanimate and for ever summoning it to 
share their immunity from annihilation. 

Another casual sight within the scope of everyone and 
full of a singular power of stirring the imagination is any 
fragment of roof-top or wall-coping when you catch it in 
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tb'* yellow light of the rising or descending sun. Tlius 
transfigured, the mere fact of the thing resting there, m 
its immobility, with the immense gulfs of air sinking 
away into illimitable space behind it, evokes, as it lies 
back upon the calm mystery of dawn or of evening, the 
feeling that it is the golden threshold of some land of 
enchantment into which our soul can enter and find a 
solution of all the paradoxes of life. 

There are a thousand other such things in the dreariest 
aeighbourhood; only we cannot catch their secret until 
we have learned to ask from Nature, not so much beauty 
or picturesqueness, as a certain poetic suggestiveness 
that can start our mind on a long vista of vague brooding. 

Yet another aspect of Nature where the familiar sud- 
denly becomes unfamiliar— which is the chief cause of 
those sudden unaccountable waves of happiness that carry 
us on such strange voyages towards the receding shores 
of the land of heart’s desire— is the sight of a single wide- 
stretching branch of a distant tree, that, as we gaze on it. 
seems to be floating on a mystic sea of air, of air so liquid, 
so transparent, so far-receding, that it is as if the branch 
that rests upon it were drawing to itself, out of that im- 
mensity, the very secret of life and death. I say ‘of life 
and d^th’, for those who wish to know what real happi- 
ness is before they die will do well to make the utmost 
of that feeling that comes upon us all sometimes, it may 
be in the presence of the faintest weft of rose-tinged 
vapour floating in the west when all the rest of the sky 
is dark, or it may be from some other omen of the way, 
a feeling as if vre were on the very verge of bringing life 
and d^th so dose to each other that they flow together 
Md ming.e, and as if the terror of death, no longer iso- 
lated, would in another minute be transmuted into some- 
thing else. 


What we at these times is mote significant than 
ft k OTr feeling, but it is also somethins that 

^ Qi5:»3nt in our cynical moods. " 

What It seems to cair/ ^ Jt, this deep recurrent fed- 
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inff SO closely connected , with all manner of transitotV 
^ects of light and darkness, is an instinct that life 
Si are ndt absolute opposites but are fatally mvolvcd 
S eLh other; are indeed the double-edged tnanifesta- 
Sn of some third thing beyond the power of our reason- 


ing to conceive. ^ ■ 

At the bottom of all lasting happiness is an accumu- 
lative reservoir of these particular moments and their 
value is proved by the fact that when we recall any long 
epoch of our past the worries and discomforts sink quite 
out of sight, and certain floating impressions of an evasive 
sensuous character remain, as if they were the essence of 


all those years! And they are the essence of those years 
and of all the years of our life, and if there is any planet- 
ary memory in our ancient earth, storing up, long after 
we are dead, what we have felt, these moments will be 


the abiding essence of that too. our individual contribu- 
tion to the tellurian consciousness! The thing to do is to 
use your will to force tlie passing moment to become a 
medium for the eternal. 


Never compare the present with the past. Never antici- 
pate the future. Pull yourself up the second you begin 
pitying yourself for being here rather than there. 

Too much has been made of hope. The better a philo- 
sopher you are the less will you hope. To hope is the 
most unphilosophtcal of all mental acts, for it implies that 
you are failing in the supreme achievement of turning tlie 
present into the eternal. 

‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ To the devil 
with it then! 


And instead of calling up imaginary changes in your 
life or hoping for this or that, the moment you have any 
time for awareness, the second you are able to look round 
you and take stock of things, make a resolute cflort to 
convert what you see, be it the dreariest collection of 
objects, into what has some poetic significance. The great 
thing is cultivate the power of obliterating what displrascs 
you among these objects and of making it invisible, and 
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;hen of concentrating on what has some kind of a remote 
appeal to your imagination, if not to your senses. 

Force these objects round you, however alien, to yield 
to your defiant resolve to assert yourself through them 
and against them. Get hold of the moment by the mroat. 
Do not submit to the weakness of waiting for a change. 
Create a change by calling up the spiritual force from 
the depths of your being. This is an attitude of mind that 
you can turn into an automatic habit by doing it again 
and aaain. Rape the moment as it passes. It can never 
pass again; and for all you know its very drabness may 
prove a loophole into the eternal if you press against it 
hard enough. 

Never wait for the future; never regret the past; make 
the pre.sent serve as past and future together. And if 
the moment is one of complete misery, lift up your head 
still, as even the wicked Macbeth had the heart to do. 


and say to yourself, ‘Though Bimam Wood be come to 

Dunsinane and thou opposed ’ 

But suppose you are watching the raindrops on your 
window, or the straight line of a roof against a grey sky, 
or a wavering column of ascending smoke, or the edge 
of a dark cloud tinged with fire, or a seagroin patched 
with green seaweed, or rooks following a plough, the 
pleasure you can get from these simple things is not en- 
tirely simple, as you force yourself to isolate and enjoy 
their poetic significance. For with this moment of your 
feeling there mingles the feeling of all your fathers before 
you. they who in their day and hour looked at the same 
things. 


It is true that what, in the past of all your progenitors’ 
fives, you are fusing with the pressure of your immediate 
present IS no definite thing, no series of definite things 
It IS only a va^e sense that the feeling of life which you 
are now expenencing m this moment of detachment from 

The streams of aU our lives’ consciousness nm whh 
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a double flow, the salt water of action and the fresh water 
of contemplation, and no man’s days ^re complete with- 
out an awareness of both. Fortunate is the man who, 
when he is at rest for a single second, indoors or put, in 
the course of his day’s experience possesses the power of 
sinking back, back and away from the pressure of his 
immediate concern, and of gazing calmly at whatever 
surrounds him, however grotesque and unappealing it npy 
be, and of saying to himself, ‘Well! Here am I, a living 
consciousness still, and there is that; and by simply look- 
ing at that and isolating myself with that, and using that 
as the temporary, casual, accidental, incongruous sur- 
roiaiding of my undefeated spirit, I lift that with nrc. for 
this single unassailable moment, into another dimension, 
lift it with me, for all its grotesqueness, and set it among 
the eternal things in the memory of the eosmic conscious- 
ness! ’ 

This momentary sinking away from the whole world of 
action into a complete relaxation of body and mind, and 
into an hypnotic stare upon any little object within sight, 
can become, when you set to work to cultivate it, "hot 
only an important act of awareness of the deeper life-flow, 
but a most comforting and healing refreshment. 

For its essence is both philosophical and non-moral and 
because of its absolute detachment from all practical con- 
cerns it is wholly irresponsible. In that ‘eternal moment’ 
the self in you faces the not-sclf, making use of any little 
inanimate thing near you as a symbol of the whole 
universe. 

Immersed in a thousand absorbing activities of work 
and play we tend to forget the continuity, of our iiiner 
consciousness of life; we tend to forget our absolute and 
accumulative loneliness. These ‘eternal moments’ of lying 
back upon the soul and of letting ourselves become noth- 
ing but pure awareness, nothing but a conscious mind 
face-to-face with any fragment of the inanimate that 
happens to be near us, are moments which, if we want to 
be happy and to live long, we ought to snatch from the 
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flowing of time. Snatch them m 
in' railway-trains, on park-seats- _m 
trances of hotels and theatres- m ccliic 
ferry-boats, in taxis, in earners* m 

your bed, on a chair, in your 
your house, over the fence of yoa. girr<^ 
whenever and wherever you canl 

The essence of these momects ts mm 
■ for a perceptible breathing-space irm srsr-: 
bility. 

This is the only way to be iccraasmmy i; 
only way to save our nerves from reng: ~ 
fants have this power, and very olc rmrem 
we are throwing away the Nectar of Life -m 
in the heat of the day, to reproduce me r; 
beginning and its end. 

You will find it advisable to conceal ram 
these daily immersions into the Sacred ? 
sponsibility. Nothing is more irngdr;T ta 
all agitated and wrought up over some rmn 
or some threatening crisis, than to cr-~.-h ym 
at ease, detached in this deep urderfem 
but if you refuse to cultivate this r?-m= s: 
your happiness in life! 

What you really do in these 
irresponsibility is not only delibemtelr m ar? 
privilege of infancy and old asm hex nr : 
to some vegetation-epoch of the nnsr nnd 
some god-like condition of the fmrrr Ihi 
any real happiness has much rrrre nr dr 
absurdly called a person’s humc: — ^ — - 
than with the great crises of hd dr-.r ' 
phrases such as work-a-day, h — r-^ 
ordinaty, dull, monotonous, art ~ 
and frivolous v/caklings. 

Life IS life; and ifis the bnd-^-rr ~ 
bc happy m life itself, not to 


waitm.rr-r’rcrr 
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love-affair or a person’s private secret play-passion is able 

to evoke. _ 

The whole art of happiness is rooted and grounded in 
two things, in will-power and in routine. If I annoy you 
by saying this you must remember that I am talking about 
the ‘art’ of this thing. Some airy-winged waftures of 
voyaging happiness come to us all, independent of any 
philosophical methods, but what this book is concerned 
with is technique alone, technique whether moral or im- 
moral, whether hard or easy. 

All happiness depends on a certain quantity of some- 
thing and no more; and it is to limit ourselves to tWs 
‘certain quantity’— and not to go on indulging in the thing 
till it smells like a blown-out candle in a chilly dawn — 
that we have to use our will. 

If you have a mania for cigarettes, for instance, you 
ought always to postpone your ‘next’ till you have read 
so much, or written so much, or walked so far, or looked 
at the clock for so long. You are deliberately murdering 
the enchanted Houris of sensual delight that h've in 
cigarette-smoke when you let yourself smoke as much as 
you feel inclined without any sort of restraint. And every 
time you put off your ‘next’ the least little longer you are 
increasing not only your pleasure in smoking but your 
happiness in life. 

A person who smokes sans cesse reduces himself to the 
level of a person who doesn’t smoke at all; indeed he 
becomes like those who take warmth and food and shelter 
for granted, which is a blasphemy against your whole life 
upon earth, and is the chief reason why the rich m.^n 
finds it so hard to enter the ‘kingdom’. 

But returning to the crucial question of pleasure vers:{s 
culture, as I' hinted above, the best thins to do is to ccm- 
promise. To give up the absorbed ddisht tfcic a man 
takes in his daily paper and that a woman mies in her 
story book because there exist vistas cf more in^eilecmai 
satisfaction in other thinas seems a orrfr-r.- 

that goes too far. It 'is tetter 
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while we read superficialities.' .than to think superficial 
‘asides’ while we read profundities! It is what goes on 
in the mind that matters. 

There is no better example of the solemn hypocrisy of 
most of us men than the grave manner in which we read 
our newspaper, furtively revelling in the murders and the 
advertisements, but assuming the air of so many Mr. 
Gladstones pondering over ' high affairs of State. So 
hypnotic is our moral gravity that we have' got it firmly 
established that a man reading his paper is a sacred sight 
in the eyes of God. whereas a woman reading her novel 
is quite a different matter. 

But sacred or frivolous, pious or impious, these heaven- 
ly oases of irresponsibility when we lose ourselves in the 
honeyed anonymity of ‘A Person Reading’, ought not to 
be rejected. These divine interludes are like Blessed Inter- 
ments to our tired bodies, like Heavenly Requiems to our 
fevered souls. We rest, we forget, and for a while are 
happy. 

An epicure in newspaper-reading naturally fights shy of 
evening papers unless he has no time to read the morning 
one; and. except out of consideration for those who sell 
them, it seems as il to purchase the morning’s news at 
midnight were like assisting at a ghastly premature birth. 

As far as his solid happiness goes I think that a passion 
for fiction-reading, so good for a girl, is bad for a young 
man. A young man’s neurotic detachment from Reality 
makes fiction for him — unless it be attended by an intel- 
lectual effort — a perilous and disintegrating drug; whereas 
for a girl whose life is already more immersed in Reality 
than her ner\'es can bear, the reading of fiction is a legi- 
timate escape into that inner world of reverie and brood- 
ing fancy which ought, all her life long, to be the under- 
tide of her soul’s existence. 

A young man is already so much in himself ‘a work 
of fiction’ that if he gets a mania for second-rate or third- 
rate novels he will lose what power he already possesses 
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for polishing np his v/eapons of attack and defence in his 
struggle with life. 

But thrice-blessed are these writers of fiction, first-rate 
as well as fifth-rate, that can so ensorcerize a woman that 
for a while she can forget this accursed Reality to w'hich 
every fibre in her being so fatally responds! 

There is nothing in Nature, except swallov/s dipping 
into a stream, so eminently harmonious as the si^t of 
a woman lost in a book; and the best thing every ^1 
can possibly do for her happiness in life is to acquire 
as soon as possible, and indulge to the limit, a passion 
for fiction-reading. 

Such fiction can never corrupt her taste or hurt her 
culture, because in the pedantic, aesthetic, and philosophi- 
cal sense she does not give herself up to it or ‘take it 
hard’ as a man would do. I do not mean that she tosses 
the ‘style’ and the ‘philosophy’ aside, as she would toss 
aside the supererogatory portions of a man’s conversation, 
for she has no phUosophical conceit, rendering her super- 
cilious to her author’s musings; but what really concerns 
her are the characters and the plot, and upon these — and 
with some justification — she concentrates, and lets the rest 
go by. 

The truth is that women are so much more porous to 
what you might call unofficial culture than men that it 
does not hurt them to read things that cannot be called 
classical; nor does such reading hinder the growth of their 
originality. 

But with men it is totally different. When ‘successful’ 
men begin, as they often do — and it is a sure sign of the 
peculiar degeneracy that comes from ‘success’ — to read 
the worthless trash that alone amuses them, and to 
supercilious to any poor devil they catch trying to impro 
his mind, what they are doing is displaying a danger 
contempt for that ‘good of the intellect’ without w 
according to Dante, our end must be Hell. 

V^fiien a successful man relaxes his enferprisin 
gence over a detective-story he resembles a/ 
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uman being can derive a certain degree o! satisfaction 
rom an uncongenial job, if be accepts it witbom too 
nuch self-pity and makes the utmost of every little ao- 
^ance in efficiency he can compass. 

The best mental trick is to think of jobs that are M’orse 
ban our own, rather than of those that are more agree- 
able; and if our job is really the worst possible to us and 
devoid of the least grain of compensation, there still 
remains our dogged reserve of wUl-power to keep us 
going till the accursed hours have come to an end. 

We can, so to speak, shut our eyes and harden our 
heart till the moment arrives for release. ‘Be the day 
weary, be the day long, at length it ringeth to even-song’; 
and the Devil himself must be in it 5. when our daily 
release comes, we cannot relax our senses in a paradisic 
felicity, quite unknown to the lucky workers whose jobs 
have some dregs of interest! Many victims of this sort, 
because of their resentment at what our economic system 
has done to them, naturally turn communist. 

The Communistic Credo seems to have something of 
that psychic power of objectifying personal sufferings in 
an outward historic movement that the worship of a God 
of Suffering was wont in former times to possess, but the 
average man who is at the end of his tether is as a rule 
more prone to ‘eat his own heart’, as Homer says, in 
solitary despair, than to sink his individual wretchedness 
in either the religion of the proletariat or that of the 
Man of Sorrows. 

It does indeed remain a sardonic commentary upon 
the social arrangements of our mortal life that into so 
many hearts the iron has sunk so deep that for a writer 
happiness at all seems a ghastly joke. 

I With regard to this joke Christ still has something to 
; say, ana Communism still has something to say, while 
an nonest philosopher—like Marcus Aurelius in his im- 
'v Gladiatorial Circus— when he beholds 

! things can only hold his tongue. 

/ there is such an experience, however, as being shamed 
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liscomfoits of life when they are stirred by erotic lust. 

And this leads me to a further and a more subtle point. 
Vhat we call sadism is one of the worst forms of evil 
1 the world and any actual practice of it is an abomin- 
ble crime; and yet I am almost tempted to suggest that 
lie only way in which the First Cause manages to endure 
he spectacle of the universe is by means of a certain 
lodicum of what you -might call diffused sadism. Our 
diffused sadism’, as we face the bloodstained arena of 
ife, can afford to be much more diluted with pity than 
hat of the First Cause; but it does remain that there is a 
ertain battle-lust, a certain Mars-and-Venus mood of sub- 
imated erotic energy, that gives us courage to face the 
ungle of the World without being rendered too unhappy. 

To call up this mood, as far as men are concerned — 
ind I dare say in the case of women too — it is necessary 
p deliberately make the most of our natural sensuality 
ind of our natural attraction to the opposite sex. It 
eems ridiculous to leave to the bold bad unscrupulous 
leople all the old reckless love-making spirit that has so 
iften made timorous souls brave. 

Let ‘men of good will’ exploit at least enough of this 
lare-devilry of the ‘bad’ to get what you might call the 
■ecklessness of Nature on their side. Nietzsche goes too 
ar with his ‘blond-beast’ talk; but an ounce of the sexual 
jrge makes us braver than the ‘logoi’ of many sages. 

Yes, if we are honest with ourselves we must admit 
hat there is no escape from the necessity of being deli- 
jerately, consciously, and wilfully ‘bad’ as well as good . 

We must leave to saints and to the few real Christians 
left, the desperate privilege of aiming only at being good. 

And there is something else necessary too, and whether 
/ou regard this as good or bad will depend on your parti- 
cular philosophy. We must, if we are to have any s^urc 
tiappiness in this world, and this cannot be emphasize 
often, for all depends on it, realize what might ^ i 
our cosmic loneliness in Time and Space. We 
habitually think of ourselves as complete strange 
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airy bridges by which a human soul — for all we know an 
immortal soul — ^wins a release from Reality. 

Potentially all Shakespeare and all Dostoievsky lie like 
pressed rose-leaves between the pages of the simplest 
stoty. The poorest tale that brings release for the imagi- 
nation and oblivion from responsibility is nearer the 
secret of the universe, than the pestilent Organization for 
which we are labouring. Its best justification, its only 
justification, is that it enables a few living sentient minds 
to be free from care for a few minutes. For what else 
do all the great economic concerns exist, save to fill the 
bellies and liberate the spirits of conscious human souls? 

Eulogists of efficiency as if it were an end in itself, 
psychologists of success, as if success could bring happi- 
ness, ai'e the false prophets of an age that has lost ffie 
true values. There is only one ‘successful’ person in the 
world_ and that is the person who in spite of appalling 
afflictions remains unconquered in the depths' of his soul. 

A tramp who possesses his soul in unshaken peace 
is a nobler product of this mysterious universe than a 
querulous philosopher. 

When I said that if we were to grow steadily happier 
as we got older we must acquire some particular ritual- 
istic awareness in our enjoyment of food, what 1 meant 
was not so much our natural enjoyment of palatable 
food, as a particular and special satisfaction in certain 
very simple symbolic foods, such as rolls and coffee, or 
bread and tea. Influenced by Walter Pater I have at 
various^ times made much of the ‘sacramental' aspect of 
these simpler ways of satisfying our banger: but vrbat I 
mean in this connection is sometims rather ciSereni from 
this. 

What I feel is that our secret struggle to get our life 
under control and to retain an undefeated spirit requires 
sorae^ sort of s3mboh'c milestones along the diScult way. 
Reli^on, with its diurnal introspections and its constant 
tapping of a supernatural reservoir of support, afforded 
this b’nd of mental Log-Book; but for our present par- 
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so frivolous they can be villainously troublesome. You 
may take it as an absolute rule that no man or woman 
of character ever uses the word ‘bored’, nor do I care to 
meditate on the fate of these enemies of happiness when 
they reach Dante’s Inferno. ‘Non ragionam di lor; re- 
garda e passa! ’ is the best comment on their destiny. 

Boredcml In this tragic battle for happiness, upon 
which we are all engaged, there is not much leisure for 
that! The thing to do when you begin to feel over- 
powered by your worries is to say to yourself ‘Damn it! 
I’m still alive; and some I love are still alive. Hell! 
W/iat thenV And having said this the next thing to do 
is fling your spirit against the pricks. I do not mean by 
this against the images that torment you. I mean against 
the particular material objects that surround you. If you 
are within four walls, fling your spirit against the" iron 
of the grate, against the iron of the stove, against the 
hard angles and opaque surfaces of the furniture! If you 
are in the open, fling your spirit against the rough edges 
of masonry, against the trunks of trees, against rocks and 
stones and hedges, against the blind wind and the empty 
air! Do not wait for the shapes and the chemistry of 
these Inanimates around you to grow beautiful or at- 
tractive. Fling your spirit against the pricks! Fling it 
against the heedless elements, against the indifferent walls. 
This very gesture of the soul in its desperation is a sort 
of momentary suicide and the relief and release you will 
get from it is indescribable. It is a kind of daylight turn- 
ing of your face to the wall. It is a momentary death. 
Death, death, death. These five letters of our alphabet 
are a great weight in some people’s lives. 

The best way to dissolve their evil-smelling smoke when 
it does trouble you is to contemplate steadily the only two 
alternatives. Either you are totally annihilated, which is 
only carrying on indefinitely what often happens to you 
when you M asleep; or you start fresh in another dim- 
ension the fate of all mortality and are not confronting 
any weird or unique exception to the system of things. 
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so frivolous they can be villainously troublesome. Yo^ 
may take it as an absolute rule that m man ot Nvonrm, 
of character ever uses the word ‘boren , nor do I cart lO 
meditate on the fate of these enemies of happmess %Nmen 
they reach Dante’s Inferno. ‘Non ramonam. di lor: m* 
sarda e passal ’ is the best comment on their destirn . 

BoredGin'f In this tragic battle for happiness, upon 
which we are all engaged, there is not ^nct lesnxn for 
that! The thing to do when you begin to^ fed over- 
powered by your worries is to say to yourself ‘Darran'- 
I’m still alive; and some I love are still afot. tidll 
What thenV And having said this the next thiinr to an 
is fling your spirit against the pricks. I do not mmur by 
this against the images that torment you. I mean arnmnn. 
the particular material objects that surround you. If ymr 
are within four walls, fling your spirit against the fmn 
of the grate, against the iron of the stove, agninst tie 
hard angles and opaque surfaces of the furniture! If yoa 
are in the open, fling your spirit against the rough edges 
of masonry, against the tnmlm of trees, against rocks and 
stones and hedges, against the blind wind and the empty 
air! Do not wait for the shapes and the chemistry of 
these Inanimates around you to grow beautiful or at- 
tractive. Fling your spirit against the pricks'. Fling it 
against the heedless elements, against the indifferent walls. 
This very gesture of the soul m its desperation is a sort 
of momentary suicide and the relief and release you will 
get from it is indescribable. It is a kind of daylight turn- 
ing of your face to the wall. It is a momentary death 
Death, death, death. These five letters of our dnhab°* 
are a great weight in some people’s lives 
The ^t way to dissolve their evil-smellmu smoke when 
It does trouble you is to contemplate steadilf the onlv 
alternatives. Either you are totally annihilk^ - 
only carrying on indefinitely what often hanr^ 
when you fall asleep; or you start fresh 
ension the fate of all mortality and are S-t -- -T-" 
any weird or unique exception to the 
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granted. You are digestion-conscious, and money-con- 
scious and vanity-conscious; but you refuse to be Life- 
Conscious. 

You- are always aiming at the wrong thing — ^you aim 
at getting rid of worry by wording, and at getting rid 
of the futility-sense by plunging into more futility; where- 
as if you got into the habit of imagining yourself actually 
dead — as at any- second you may be — ^you will acquire 
that secret irresponsibility which is the diving-board of 
all living joy. 

The thing to do is to ima^e yourself suddenly flung 
into lifeJrom some unthinkable distance, jerked up into 
life from some unthinkable Limbo. You look round, you 
take stock of your surroundings, of your situation. What 
is the worst that could happen to you? Simply to be back 
whence you came again! 

But you will say, Tt is life I suSer from, not death.’ 
No. no, it is not life that hurts you so. It is the events 
of life. It is your refusal to see the wood for the trees! 
Small blame to you for wishing you were dead when you 
are the victim of an interminable procession of devastat- 
ing details. But these details are not life. The death you 
desire is much more like life than they are. In fact in 
comparison with these things it is a part of life, the 
eternal other side of life. 

What we all need, what if we possess any imagination 
at all we can all get, is the grand release and escape of 
plunging into death-in-life. If you were really dead these 
things would not be so important. Your loved ones would 
either die too, or they would somehow survive and strug- 
gle on. When your ailment returns, when the rent-collec- 
tor knocks, when your self-esteem is outraged, when your 
; headache begins again, when your day’s work has been 
' a failure, kill yourself It is the best thing you can do. 

I Kill yourself in your imagination! And then when you 
! are d^d and the coffee, or the tea, is put on the table- 
even if it is unpaid for — ^you will have the privilege of 
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from toil, when we sip our coffee or tea, and smoke in 
peace, or finally pull the bedcloth^ over us and invoke 
the honey-sweet embrace of the younger sister of death. 

I do not mean that in acquiring the trick of dealing with 
our worries by sinking into that larger aspect of things 
which underlies their turbulent surface we should cease 
to take practical measures to cope with these difficulties. 
I mean that even while we are dealing with them, even 
while we are tinkering at them and plotting and planning 
to get them under control, it is good to remember that 
at the worst our life will ‘go’, as the negroes say, ‘in- 
ching along’ somehow, and the world will not come to an 
end.. 

. Take what practical measures you can; but always keep 
in touch, underneath each pre-occupation, with that de- 
tached ether of absolute irresponsibility which is the ele- 
ment of real life and real death. This, it is true, is much 
easier for a man than a woman; but on the other hand a 
woman’s pre-occupation with any particular worry ought 
to be so modified by her being so much more involved 
than he is with the whole field of worry that this especial 
thing does not tower up, out of all proportion, as in the 
man’s imagination it tends to do. 

One class of worries ought summarily to be dealt with 
by a drastic gesture of the mind. I refer to the good 
opinion of others. 

_ It is one of the worst curses of a certain type of sensi- 
tive nature, with a mania for being liked and respected, 
that it should always be brooding, like the luckless Mac- 
beth, upon the ‘golden opim'ons’ of other people. Bat 
those who suffer from this must make one crushing, 
rending, violent motion of the mind and force themselves 
to face the rough, jagged bed-rock reality, namely that 
we are all absolutely alone, and that the only ultimate 
censor of one’s behaviour is oneself. There is an impor- 
tant further fact in this connection, namely that our friends 
are. much less concerned with us, whether for good or lU, 
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be escaped by that sort of absolute flight that resembles 
death, I mean the absolute obliteration from our mind 
of what it is madness -to remember; but with regard to 
this Demon of Futility, though no two victims of it will 
use the same weapons, one desperate mode of attack, it 
we have enough vitality to make it, is to draw in upon 
ourselves from our immediate surroundings, gather pur 
spirits together, like a crouching animal about to spring, 
and then, like the animal when it does spring, to plunge 
with a spiritual leap forward, into the vast rondure of the 
.Cosmos about us. Our body meanwhile, in its world- 
weariness, remains absolutely immobile. But our spirit, 
‘Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb,’ 
plunges into the hard resistant curves and angles and 
planes and cubic-substances, into the colours, bright or 
drab, garish or dingy, that surround you, into the very 
bodies and faces of the people who surround us, into the 
atmosphere that overhangs, it all into the opaque body of 
the earth that underprops it all, and, on, on, through 
these, and beyond these, into the receding hollowness and 
unthinkable emptiness of interstellar space! 

But our own plunge into the cosmos must not stop 
here. Amved at the ultimate black gulf betv/een the stel- 
lar systems we will suddenly find ourselves at the mental 
limit of that false infinity, that mathematical infinity com- 
posed of circles and boundlessness, which is the circum- 
ference^ and the No-Man’s-Land of our particular life- 
dimension. Here we have r^ched the very Viper’s throat 
of the rational insanity that is at the heart of our futility- 
tcrment. ■ 
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nourished by the mind, it is what rises, like breath in a 
frosty air, from the mind’s wrestling with its fate. We 
are not bom to be happy. We are bom to struggle for 
happiness. We are born because of pleasure, but we are 
born in pain. We are surrounded by pain, and we are 
lucky if our end is painless. But deep within us is a sacred 
fount, from whose channel, by a resolute habit of the 
will, we can clear away the litter that obstructs the water 
of life. Not in what we possess, not in what we achieve, 
not in the opinion of others, not in hope, not in admira- 
tion, not in love, not in anything below or above the sun, 
is the secret of happiness to be found. It is only to be 
found in ourselves. 


The essential nature of it who can tell? Some po.ssc.ss it 
whose Uves appear as one long tragedy to others; and 
many lack it who* have in appearance everything to hriit^ 
it into being. 

There are those whose lives are full of monicitts 
distracting pleasure who have never been and never 
be happy. 

And there are failures, derelicts, fools, abjeeJis 
simpletons, paupers, weaklings, dolts, from 
do what Society, can, do what the Universe 
flows, in spite of everything, this undeflled e.'.v" w;ve' 
feated spring! 

It is a great mystery; but of tliis wv be 
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THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 

By 

Alexandre Dumas 
Why did he wear a mask? 

Yet another charming novel that brings everlasting 
credit to the great Dumas. 

The plot and story of this novel suit the romantic taste 
of Dumas who presents to generations of enthusiastic 
readers another glorious novel beautifying history with 
romance. 

Price Rs. 4.50 
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THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
^ By 
Alexandre Dumas 

By the great French master of the delightful romantic 

novels 

The magic of Dumas’s pen and the charm of his 
characters one will come across in this splendid novel. 
The hero of the piece is a sailor — a gallant young man. 
Escaping dramatically from the prison he becomes a very 
mfluential and mysterious figure in France. Ah! the 
fearful fashion of his vengeance! 

Price Rs. 4.50 
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INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT 

By 

James F. Lincoln 
A ‘Must’ for Every Man 

“All managers, foremen, union and government 

leaders should read this book.” 

— The Management Review, N.Y. 

“Every business leader, every labour leader and every 

worker anxious to improve his economic status should 

read this thought-provoking book.” 

— The Weekly Labor Forecast and Review 

Price Rs. 3.00 
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NOT IN OUR STARS 

By ' , 

A. D. Gorwala 

Invaluable to the student and the layman 

This collection of essays on India’s internal and ex- 
ternal problems and policies by an eminent publicist and 
commentator is remarkable for its hard-hitting courage, 
liberal outlook, penetrating insight and lucid exposition. 

That the years have only confirmed the foresight of 
the author is clear from the essays, for instance, in the 
sections on Communist China and Indian Foreign Policy, 
“...provocative little book.” 

— The Economic Journal, London 

“Mr. Gorwala ... is nothing if not stimulating. . . .” 

— The Illustrated Weekly of India 


Price Rs. 3.00 
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THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 

By 

Alexandre Dumas 
Gripping, po>Yer£cl, romantic and fast moving! 

The dramatic talent of the great Dumas is at its best 
in this novel which has the ingredients of a great play. 
The very fact that this story has been successfully adopt- 
ed into a play in France shows how great is its dramatic 
power. 

The ima^native power of Dumas is fully at its work 
in this story. And his was not the imagination of an 
ordinary storyteller — this novel justifies. 

Price Rs. 2.00 
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THE IMPOSTOR 

By 

Jean Cocteau 

A classic of the 20th centnry 

Impostor succeeds to recreate a by-gone era, taking ns 
to France at the onset of the First World War. 

Thomas, the hero of this novel, lives in a world of 
self-created fantasy. Henrietta falls in love with this 
imaginative ‘Impostor’ . . . Lxjve, escape, mystery, ma^c 
and death are some of the diverse themes the reader 
comes across in this deeply moving work. 

Price Rs. 2.00 
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FOUNDING THE LIFE DIVINE 

By 

Morwenna Donnelly 
Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga 

This book discusses the background and fundamental 
principles of Sri Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga which is a 
teaching based on joy and afiirmation of life and at the 
same time setting a great spiritual goal before the aspir- 
ant. One of the greatest spiritual philosophers of modem 
times. Aurobindo is a- “new type of thinker"’ and his 
philosophy is well brought within the covers of this bock. 
Price Rs. 2.00 
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RAMANA MAHARSKI 

By 

Arthur Oseorne 


The great sage of TMnrraananiaiaf 

Bhagvan Ramana Maharshi has become a m;'d: r: rio 
own lifetime. And the hook before yen k an ;nt 3 ren'*:s 
study focussing on the difereat arp.s:i 7 of !he .*'e o*' 
this savant. 

It is not a mere presencau'en of die iife and 
of a sage; it gives glimc^e^ cf srirrciaf jfe f'd’a 
through the Western eye. 

Price Rs, 210 



J.133 


THE PRICE OF A WIFE 

By 

Justice G. D. Khosla 
Dealing with various aspects o£ Indian life 

Here are very delightful and, therefore, very readable 
stories for everyone. You can read them alone or with 
your family and derive simple joy and simple fun through- 
out your reading. 

Khosla interests every kind of reader, for many an 
aspect sure to appeal to the Indian and foreign readers 
is delightfully portrayed in his stories. 

Price Rs. t2.50 


J-138 

THE POWER OF DARKOTSS 

By 

Mulk Raj Anand 

This is another valuable collection of Mnlk Raj 
Anand’s shorter fiction. The realism of his stories and 
the nature of the themes which reveal ordinary drab 
incidents in Indian life in the most extraordinarily beauti- 
ful pictures have been applauded and appreciated the 
world over. 

Elizabeth Bowen_ writes in Taller, “Mr. Anand’s writ- 
ing has an attractive sensuous quality; He somehow 
^arges his pages with heat, colour, scents (or smells). 
He has most of all, touch, the pov/er that makes the 
writer great— he can give human weakness a diam'tv of 

It is a collection which everyone must possess. 

Price Rs. 2.00 
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J-137 


LOKAMANYA TILAK 

(A Biography) 

By 

G. P. Pradhan and a, K. Bhagwat 
(With a Foreword by Dr. S. Radhakrisbnan) 

Incidents from Tilak’s life, from his early activities, 
which had more to do with education than politics, to 
the great part he played in the National Movement, are 
depicted here in all their usefulness and detail. The 
authors have also been rtundful of his literary achieve- 
ments and his philosophy. 

This prize-winning biography of Tilak' is not an 
attempt at glorification but is a conducive and inform- 
ative work. 

“Compact and yet leaving no essential detail 
untold. . . —Nagpur Times 

. a useful documentary of the incidents of Tilak’s 
life.” — Free Press Journal 

Paper-bound Edn.: Rs. 5.00 Cloth-bound; Rs. 7.50 

J-142 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

By 

Frank Moraes 

Here is a book which you have long been desirous 
of possessing. Written by Mr. Frank Moraes, a well- 
known and distinguished name in the field of Journalism, 
this book satisfies a long-felt need for a good biography 
of our Prime Minister. 

Fluently written, this biographical work is enlivened 
by the occasional glimpses of the family life of the Prime 
Minister. The controversial aspects of his personality 
are viewed through Indian eyes which makes it all the 
more interesting. 

Price Rs. 4.00 
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CONVERSATIONAL HINDI 
By 

Prof. N. P. Jain 

Conversational Hindi not only teaches you how to 
speak Hindi but also acquaints you with the' rudiments of 
Gujarati, Marathi and English. The sentences m this 
book are chosen for their wide usefulness and variety of 
exposition. For those who want to learn a language 
vyithout the torture of learning it the traditional way— ■ 
with grammar, composition etc. — this is the answer. 

Written by an experienced teacher. Prof. Narayan 
Prasad Jain, this useful little volume will be a helpful 
guide in learning languages other than your own. 

Price Rs. 2.50 


J-152 

THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE 
By 

N. B. Sen 

Tlus is perhaps the only book of its kind. It is a 
classified selection — a veritable .treasury — of over 4,000 
valuable passages and quotations collected from the com- 
plete poetic and dramatic works of Shakespeare. The 
quotations are divided, subjectwise and arranged alpha- 
betically which simplifies the reader’s task. It is a re- 
markable work of scholarship, taste and discrimination. 

“It will be useful as a reference book” 

— Hr. S. Rad/iakrishnan 

“It is an excellent compilation” 

— Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
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THAIS— Anatole France 
SENSE A3SnD SENSIBIUTY— lane Austen 
SOMADEVA’S KATHASARITSAGAEA— C. H. Tawney 
rREATURES OF DESTlNY-r-S. Muzumdar 
^^TMA GANDHI: ESSAYS AND EEFLECTIONS 
—Edited by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan . 

FAREWELL, MY FRIEND & THE GARDEN— Rabin- 
dranath Tagore 

THE ART OF LIVING— Prof. T. K. Dutt 
ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON— Henry Hazlitt 
YOU MUST RELAX— E. lacobson 
THE PROFESSOR— Charlotte Bronte 
THE WISDOM OF CHINA— Lin Yutang 
BOOK OF FACTS 
TREASURY OF WIT & HUMOUR 
THE WHIRLWIND— Prof. N. S. Phadke 
SIDDHARTHA; MAN OF PEACE— Harindranath 
CEattopadhyaya 
GODAN— Premchand 

BANABHATTA’S KADAMBARI— C. M. Ridding 
THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF CONFUCIUS— Alfred 
DoebUn 

THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF KARL MARX— Leon 
Trotsky 

THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF VOLTAIRE— Andre 
Maurois 

THE MOTHER — Grazia Deledda 
THE PICTURE-STORY BOOK OF LEO TOLSTOY’S 
WAR AND PEACE — Bernard Geis 
T HE T EN PRINCES — Arthur W, Ryder 
CHTTRALEKHA — ^Bhagwati Charan Venna 
TEARS AND LAUGHTER— Kahlil Gibran 
INDIAN COOKERY— E. P. Veerasawmy 
BEL-AMI — Guy de Maupassant 
THE SONG CELESTIAL — Sir Edwin Arnold 
THE INVISIBLE MAN— H. G; Wells 
IVHAT IS CREATIVE THINKING?— Catharine Patrick 
STORIES FROM BENGAL— Dr. S. Dutt 
LAUGH WITH LEACOCK— Stephen Leacock 
GETTING THE MOST OUT OF LIFE— C. G. L. DuCann 
LETTER-WRITING IMPROVED— I. S. Bright 
NAPOLEON — Emil Ludwig 

lATAKA TALES — ^H. T. Francis and E. I. Thomas 
THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY— H. G. Wells 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD— OKvcr Goldsmith 
ONE THOUSAND NIGHTS ON A BED OF STONES 
AND OTHER STORIES— K. A. Abbas 
YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT-W. J Ennever 
SOME INNER FURY-Kamala Markandaya 
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J116 CHANGE OF LIFE IN MEN & WOMEN — Mario 
Carmichael Slopes 

JII7 THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK — Alexandre Dumas 

HI 8 INCENnVE MANAGEMENT— James F. Lincoln 

J1I9 THE TALISMAN— Sir Walter Scott 

1120 THE CORSICAN BROTHERS— Alexandre Dumas 

J121 CITIZEN TOM PAINE— Howard Fast 

JI22 TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS— Thomas Hughes 

H23 HARD TIMES— Charles Dickens 

J124 GLIMPSES OF WORLD RELIGIONS 

J125 FOUNDING THE LIFE DIVINE— Morwenna Donnelly 

J126 RAM ANA M AH AR SHI— Arthur Osborne 

J127 THE IMPOSTOR— Jean Cocteau 

JI28 DICTIONARY OF PALMISTRY— J. S. Bright 

J129 THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO— Alexandre Dumas 

J130 SMALL TALK— Syms 

J131 SILAS MARNER— George Eliot 

J132 NOT IN OUR STARS— A. D. Gorwala 

J133 THE PRICE OF A WIFE— G. D. Khosla 

J134 FORTITUDEr-Sir Hugh Walpole 

JDS ODE TO PARTED LOVE— R. Rabindranath 

J136 THE ARAB DAWN— R. K. Karan jia 

J137 LOKAMANYA TTLAK— G. P. Pradhan & A.K. 

JDS THE POWER OF DARKNESS & OTHER STOxiEJ— 

Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 

JD9 THE ROLE OF JOINT-STOCK COMFANISb -> 
INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
JI40 KASHMIR PRINCESS— A. S. Kamifc 
J141 A DUET — Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

JI42 JAWAHARLAL NEHRU— Frank Morses __ 

J143 TALES OF HINDU GODS AND — 

Beswick 

J144 DAWN OR DARKNESS— R. K. Kararr.’SJ 
1145 HELEN OF TROY— John Ershne 

J146 CONVERSATIONAL HINDI— Frc£ Nam—" 

JI47 GOLD IN THE DUST— S. Afcccas 

JI48 ONE VIRGINiry- Hilton Brewn 

J149 MADAME BOVARY— Gustave Kagc ertr _ — 

JI50 THE SECRET OF CULTURE AND GTSEK 

— Premchand ^ 

J151 THE STORY OF MAN— Jagefst Caa:m=-__ 

JI52 THOUGHTS OF SHAKESFEARD-N. ^ 

JI53 LADIES’ DELIGHT— Emtle Zeia 
J1S4 LOLITA IN SOHO— Scotr Mcrier 
JI55 GANGRENE - . 

J156 HOW TO WRITE— Stepben 

J157 THE ART OF H4PPINESS-Z >- r- --- 
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